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Thinking: Vogue and Essence 


Jerome S. Bruner, Jacqueline J. Goodnow, and George A. Austin 


A Study of Thinking. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1956. Pp. x + 330. 


$5.50. 


Reviewed by DAviy RAPAPORT 


Dr. David Rapaport, who began his 
academic training in Hungary, has been in 
the United States since 1939 and is now, 
since 1948, Research Associate at the 
Austen Riggs Center in Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts. For eight years previous to 
that he was with the Menninger Foun- 
dation. He has been interested in the 
nature of thinking and its relation to 
reality ever since his university days. With 
this goal consistently in mind he has 
studied mathematics and physics, epis- 
temology and history of psychology, 
psychology and psychoanalysis, testing 
and the projective methods, child guidance 
and psychotherapy, somewhat in that 
order, and a great many other things too 
that seemed to him to provide a possible 
avenue of approach to the main problem of 
thought. 


HE psychology of thinking always 
re the epistemological problem. 
How can thought both abide by the laws 
of the organism, and represent, if only 
to a limited extent, the laws of the en- 
vironment? Or in its contemporary form: 
what is the relation between the need- 
subserving and the veridical functions of 
thought? One of the strong points of this 
volume is that it centers on the veridical 
function; one of its weaknesses is that it 
disregards the need-subserving function. 
The authors are aware of this ‘choice’ 
and some of its consequences: “Psy- 
chology has been celebrating the role of 
‘emotional factors’ and ‘unconscious 


drives’ in behavior for so long now that 
man’s capacity for rational coping with 
his world has come to seem like some 
residual capacity that shows its head only 
when the irrational lets up....If we 
have at times portrayed conceptual 
behavior as perhaps overly logical, we 
will perhaps be excused on the ground 
that one excess often breeds its opposite”’ 
(p. 79). 

Another consequence (or cause?) of the 
authors’ “excess” is that, its title not- 
withstanding, the volume deals only 
with concepts, and, in fact, the experi- 
ments reported deal only with “concept 
attainment” (as distinguished from 
“concept formation’): “A word of 
explanation of this title brings the enter- 
prise to a close. Concept attainment is, 
to be sure, an aspect of . . . thinking, and 
in this sense the title justifies itself. But 
we have also urged a broader view: that 
virtually all cognitive activity involves 
and is dependent on the process of 
categorizing” (p. 246). 

The volume reports nine new, and 
discusses several previously published, 
experiments. Its structure (three intro- 
ductory chapters—80 pages—and ex- 
tensive discussions introducing each 
experiment) leads to a redundancy which 
does not reduce “cognitive strain.’’ The 
relation of the Appendix (R. W. Brown: 
Language and Categories, 65 pages) to the 
volume is tenuous (p. 23) and therefore 


will not be discussed here. 


The characteristics of the experimental 
method used are information control, ex- 
lernalization, and the quest for attainment 
strategies. For example, Material: an 
exhibit of cards, each representing a com- 
bination of one value of the following at- 
tributes: color (green, red, or black); form 
(square, cross, or circle); number of forms 
(one, two, or three); number of borders 
(one, two, or three). Procedure: “We ex- 
plain to the subject what is meant 
by a conjunctive concept—a set of 
the cards that share a certain set of 
attribute values, such as ‘all red cards,’ 
or ‘all cards containing red squares and 
two borders’—and for practice ask the 
subjects to show us all the exemplars of 
one sample concept. The subject is then 
told that we have a concept in mind and 
that certain cards before him illustrate it, 
others do not, and that it is his task to 
determine what this concept is. We 
will. ..[show] him a card or instance 
that is illustrative of the concept, a 
positive instance. His task is to choose 
cards for testing, one at a time, [in any 
order he chooses] and after each choice 
we will tell him whether the card is 
positive or negative. He may hazard an 
hypothesis {but only one] after any 
choice of a card, . . . [but] need not do so. 
He is asked to arrive at the concept as 
efficiently as possible” (p. 83). Record: 
The sequence of choices, the hypotheses 
stated, and occasionally some _intro- 
spections. 

The process studied is called concept 
attainment (but also classification, cate- 
gorial inference, problem solving, etc.): 
“Altainment refers to the process of finding 
predictive defining attributes that dis- 
tinguish exemplars from nonexemplars of 
the class one seeks to discriminate” (p. 22). 
In contrast, the authors characterize 
concept formation as the sorting of items 
into “amy meaningful class” and as 
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“the first step en roule to attainment” 
(p. 22). In addition, we may infer that 
the study of concept attainment also 


bypasses the perceptual-abstraction 
phase of concept formation (p. 136). 

The procedure and the definition follow 
from the requirements of the authors’ 
experimental method: (a) the experi- 
menter must know the amount of infor- 
mation conveyed by the instances and 
their combinations, and the subject must 
know what he is to expect so that the 
experimenter can know “to which and 
how many attributes the subject is 
attending” (p. 135); (6) the various 
theoretically optimal choice sequences 
(ideal strategies) leading to attainment 
must be inferred from the informational 
content of the instances; (c) the subject’s 
sequence cf choices externalizes (makes 
observable) the process of concept 
attainment (p. 51); (d) the ideal strategy 
which is closest to the subject’s sequence 
of choices reveals the subject’s ‘“‘con- 
cept attainment strategy.” 

The attempt to distinguish the 
phenomena studied from concept for- 
mation is justified by the extremely 
restricted kind of concept formation 
investigated. The choice of the term 
concept attainment (introduced by 
Heidbreder, J. gen. Psychol., 1946, 36, 
174, whose rigorous but quite different 
definition is not referred to by the 
authors) is, however, regrettable. The 
attempt itself fails for a good reason of 
which the authors seem to have an 
inkling: “It is curiously difficult to 
recapture conceptual innocence”’ (p. 50). 
All concept formation involves ‘con- 
cept attainment’, and all ‘concept 
attainment’ involves the processes of 
abstraction characteristic of concept 
formation (cf. Ach, 1905). 


fm influence of information theory 
on this volume (p. viii) takes the form of 
information-control—used effectively by 
Attneave, Hovland, and others—but also 
(through explanatory in- 
structions) to the control of what the 
subject attends to. On the face of it this 
influence appears to be fruitful: one 
even wonders whether or not such 
findings as Heidbreder’s (ibid., 192) 
differential difficulties between the attain- 
ment of concrete-object-concept, spatial 
form-concept, and  number-concepts 


extends 
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could be reduced to differences in in- 
formation-content. But can information 
be controlled when the experiment 
is not simplified to an extreme? In 
the present experiments, information- 
control often required presenting the 
subjects with material and information 
not usually available to “an intelligent 
human being” when he “seeks to sort the 
environment into significant classes of 
events” (p. viii). Can the link between 
information-control and artificial experi- 
mental situations be broken? Or can it be 
demonstrated that the results of such 
oversimplified experiments may be 
generalized to everyday situations? The 
authors did not sample ‘real life-situa- 
tions” (p. 155), nor populations, nor 
“representative designs” (though they 
quote Brunswick’s caveat, p. 68). 

As for the authors’ confidence in the 
instructions given to the subject for 
controlling the information he attends to: 
it should have been shaken by Heid- 
breder’s point about “data,” “capta,” 
and “facta” (ibid., 213)—i.e., from the 
“givens” subjects “select” and “make” 
their own. 

Information theory certainly has had, 
and may have in the future, a fertile 
influence on studies of cognition by 
stimulating interest in  information- 
control. But this is not a direct appli- 
cation of information theory though the 
authors’ emphasis might lead readers to 
expect (or assume) that it is. 


oe method of externalization, con- 
sistently applied here to a cognitive 
process, is not new in itself. It differs, for 
instance, from the method of Kurt 
Lewin’s period of “action and affect 
psychology” (1925-33) only in spurning 
systematic introspection. The novelty lies 
in the externalization of sequences of 
cognitive steps. 

Extensive temporal segments of be- 
havior have long defied elementalistic 
treatment. The authors break new ground 
in using “cognitive strategy,” i.e., a 
temporally extended segment of be- 
havior as their unit of analysis. While 
they are aware of this significance of 
“cognitive strategy” (pp. ix, 243), both 
their stress on its other aspects and the 
structure of the volume deaden the 
impact of their innovation. 

The authors stress the _ rational, 


veridical, and adaptive aspects of “‘cog- 
nitive strategies.” They strive to demon- 
strate that: (a) actual strategies tend to 
fit one or another of the rationaily 
calculable ideal strategies; (b) the actual 
strategies serve adaptation by regulating 
acquisition of information, cognitive 
strain and risk. Accordingly, they discuss 
at length the strategies and “pay-off 
matrices” of game-theory and economic- 
theory, the “fit” of actual strategies to 
these, and the effect of different con- 
ditions on the choice and effectiveness of 
actual strategies. 


contrast to information theory’s 
influence, the theory of games (operation 
analysis, economic models) furnishes 
only analogies. One of these is the con- 
ception of “strategies.” The merit of 
the “strategies,” however, is not this 
analogy, but the novel unit of analysis 
they provide. Though, according to the 
authors, they “limited [themselves] 
severely in [the] description of some 
economic models, particularly . . . [of 
their] more formal properties” and 
though they claim no more for them than 
that “they are immensely stimulating to 
research” (p. 225), the discussion of these 
theories inflates the volume more than 
their actual role in it would warrant. 
The method of externalization itself 
raises serious questions. All a subject can 
do at any given point to “externalize”’ 
his process of concept attainment is to 
make a choice. No doubt these choices do 
represent something about the process. 
But how much? To what extent do they 
represent the situation which forces a 
choice? How much of what the experi- 
menter gets from the subjects did he 
smuggle into the experimental setup? 
How much does the very procedure of 
externalization alter the process ex- 
ternalized? It would be too much to 
expect that a series of experiments 
answer all these questions. But is it too 
much to expect that a volume full of 
leisurely discussion at least raise them? 
The ideal strategy of successive 
scanning centers on one hypothesis at a 
time and chooses instances to test it di- 
rectly. Though the choices it leads to tend 
to repeat already available information, 
they always provide new information as 
well: thus this strategy regulates risk 
effectively, but does not provide maxi- 
mum information economy. Another 
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ideal strategy, conservative focusing, 
centers on a positive instance, demands 
choices altering only one attribute at a 
time, separating defining from non- 
defining attributes with high information 
economy and good risk regulation. In 
contrast to successive scanning, it re- 
quires no keeping track of the hypotheses 
tested, since it is guided by the first 
positive instance. Focusing thus imposes 
less “cognitive strain” than scanning. 
These are the “ideal strategies’ which 
frequently “fit” observed strategies. 

When subjects work without having 
the cards before them—that is to say, 
under increased cognitive strain—the 
superiority of ‘focusing’ over ‘scanning’ 
is obvious; but, when they work with 
randomly distributed (rather than sys- 
tematically ordered) cards, the preferred 
strategy is scanning, which in this 
situation seems to impose the lesser 
cognitive strain. 

Information economy and risk regula- 
tion are not only borrowed and overlap- 
ping concepts, but conceivably reducible 
to the concept of cognitive strain, which 
seems to be the authors’ attempt to 
objectify that subjectively experienced 
limitation, to which the “attention 
span” concept of old and the “attention 
cathexis” concept of psychoanalysis are 
addressed. Experimental exploration and 
quantification of the variable these 
concepts refer to could provide experi- 
mental psychology with a quantitative 
approach to psychological economy the 
like of which it has never had, K. Lewin’s 
kindred tension concept notwithstanding. 
But in their preoccupation with game- 
theory and information-theory and more, 
the authors indicate no awareness of this 
concept’s potential. 


HAT psychological status shall 


we afford the construct of strategy? . . . 
\It] has, we would say, a kind of middling 
status. It is not a construct in the grand 
manner such as libido or habit strength, 
for it is in no sense proposed as an ‘ex- 
planation’ of the behavior from which it 
is inferred. At the same time, it is more 
than a bare account of moves made by 
the organism. It is, rather, a description 
of extended sequences of behavior, a 
description that is also evaluative in the 
sense that it proposes to consider what 
the behavior sequence accomplishes for 


Jerome S. Bruner and 


the organism in terms of information 
getting, conservation of capacity and 
risk regulation” (p. 241). A_ riddle: 
What is a ‘middling’ construct, when 
it is neither an explanation, nor a bare 
account, but an ‘evaluative’ description 
which can ‘propose to consider’ some- 
thing?—What such a ‘formulation’ 
proposes is that we “call it armadillo 
and let it alone.” 

But what are cognitive strategies? 

For the logic of science they may be 
either descriptive terms or hypothetical 
constructs or intervening variables, de- 
pending on what their “psychological 
status” is. 

Psychologically they may be either 
artifacts of the experimental method 
used, or relatively stable (structuralized) 
ego-functions. Since the volume throws 
out hints in both directions, let us discuss 
both possibilities. 

(1) The first experiment suggests that 
subjects persist with ‘their’ strategy as 
conditions change. If verified, this might 
mean that “strategies” are structuralized 
ego-functions of the same order as 
“cognitive styles.” If this be so, the 
authors have kept their hinted promise 
(pp. viii, 79) and have accomplished a 
pioneering step in ego-psychology. But 
they had too many obligations to dwell 
on this possibility, or to mention G. S. 
Klein’s and his associates’ related studies 
of “cognitive styles” (Bull. Menninger 
Clin., 1953, 1954), some of which deal 
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with “categorizing strategies” (R. Gard- 
ner, J. Pers., 1953). 

(2) The second experiment suggests 
that subjects change their strategy as the 
conditions change. This need not contra- 
dict the first possibility: subjects may 
have a variety of “cognitive strategies” 
and may adaptively shift from one to 
another. But there are indications that 
these strategies may be situational 
artifacts: (a) too many varieties of 
strategies appear in the other experi- 
ments, suggesting that the subjects are 
captives of the situation’s “‘causal tex- 
ture”; (b) the authors offer too many ad 
hoc explanations for ‘deviations’ from 
the ideal strategies (need for confirming 
redundancy, p. 93; preference for di- 
rect tests, p. 94; reliance on familiar 
forms, p. 111; dislike of disjunctive 
concepts, pp. 161, 181; reluctance to use 
negative instances, pp. 168, 181; com- 
mon form indicates a common cause, 
p. 181; temporal relation taken for 
causal relation, p. 189; spread of doubt, 
p. 200; probability estimate depends on 
desirability of outcome, pp. 218-220; 
reluctance to delay decisions, p. 229; 
change means progress, p. 238; etc.). 

Piaget’s studies seem to show that at 
first the infant imitates the adult only 
when the adult imitates him but later 
acquires the ability to imitate promis- 
cuously. The difference is like that be- 
tween gelling what we like and liking what 
we get. This volume seems to suggest that 
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the “liking what we get” kind of adapta- 
tion—‘‘strategies” imposed by the ma- 
terial encountered—is the only rational 


‘and veridical mode of thinking. Yet this 


is far from true. Our rational and veridi- 
cal adaptation is just as often—or more 
often—of the “getting what we like” 
type. Unlike the authors’ subjects, we 
can usually take or leave the problems 
we are facing, and, even when we have to 
‘take’ them, we can transform them into 
the kind we ‘like.’ 

Both these adaptations correspond to 
ego functions. Experiments studying the 
former reflect no more than the ego’s 
capacity to yield to the causal texture of 
the environment and thus the “strate- 
gies” they discover will be situational 


_artifacts. Only experiments studying the 


latter can find autonomous (structural- 
ized) rational and veridical ego functions. 
The present experiments seem to be of 
the former kind, and only the ad hoc 
hypotheses advanced to explain ‘errors’ 
and ‘deviations’ from the ideal strategies 
seem to reflect both the subjects’ at- 
tempts to transform the problems they 
got into problems they like and some of 
their autonomous veridical ego functions. 
These ‘errors’ and ‘deviations’ are re- 
lated to the role of motivations in cog- 
nition (several seem to be akin to famil- 
iar manifestations of Freud’s primary 
process) and might well have given the 
authors the idea that veridical cognition 
can hardly be separated from motivations 
(pp. viii, 15 f., 79). 

Man drops a problem—to approach it 
from a new angle—as often as he pursues 
it relentlessly. Therein lies that “‘crea- 
tivity” to which the authors pay lip 
service (pp. 7 ff., 232). What we need to 
know is in what respect and to what 
extent can experiments, which prevent 
both dropping a problem and approach- 
ing it anew in the subject’s own terms, 
provide valid information concerning 
cognitive processes. 

The bold, the novel, and the stimu- 
lating is drowned in this volume not only 
by an eclectic tendency to serve too 
many gods (information-theory, game- 
theory, ego-psychology, Brunswick’s 
probabilistic ecology, etc.), by an os- 
tentatious erudition, and by catering to 
what is modish, but also by a curious 
blend of the forthright, the didactic, the 
circumstantially cumbersome, the out- 
right repetitious and the preciously 
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urbane. The authors display an uncannily 
sure hand at ‘snatching defeat from 
victory.’ 

(1) In contrast to the ‘one-shot ex- 
periments’ which flood the journals, the 
authors present a cohesive series of 
experiments which as a monograph could 
have provided a paradigm for the whole 
field. Instead, the experiments are buried 
in a book in which the very imbalance 
between them and the discussions 
necessitates repetitive comments on what 
the authors did not try to do, and what 
is left to the future and to others. The 
sharp pioneering edge of the experiments 
is thus dulled as the authors hedge to 
forestall criticism. 

(2) The redeeming feature of the 
presentation, the statement of the ex- 
periments and results in a continuous 
narrative rather than in the deadly 
fashion of our current journals, almost 


sets an urgently needed example. But 
this form would require some provision 
(footnotes or appendices) to acquaint us 
with the data, their reliability, and the 
significance of the differences found. 
Here we have to take all this on faith. 
While (excepting the statistically-minded 
who do not think in such terms) we have 
unlimited confidence in the acumen and 
reliability of psychologists, we still like 
to be given a chance to think about 
experiments and to interpret them. This 
we can not do if we are given only those 
figures which support the authors’ ideas. 
Thus both the statistically-minded and 
the interpretation-minded psychologist 
will have grave misgivings about this 
form of presentation. 

(3) The authors have staked out a new 
area of investigation. But, by attempting 
to present it as A Study of Thinking, they 
have embroiled themselves in the con- 
ceptual problem and in the hopeless at- 
tempt to separate ‘concept attainment’ 
from concept formation. Having dis- 
cussed the problem of concepts at length, 
they have left themselves wide open to 
the criticism that, though they do find 
space to make offhand remarks about 
the clinician (pp. 43, 66), they cavalierly 
disregard all clinical studies of concept 
formation, several of which (Hanfmann, 
1941; Goldstein and Scheerer, 1941; 
Rapaport, Gill, and Schafer, 1945) are 
even related to “strategies.” Their 
reference to surveys of the literature 
(p. 24) does not free them from the obli- 
gation—incurred by their treatmeni of the 
experiments—to come to grips with 
these clinical studies and with Heid- 
breder’s and Piaget’s studies on the 
nature of conceptualization. 

A pioneering experimental report 
would not entail such obligations, nor 
would it need to straddle defensively 
every contemporary fence. 


The truth, however, will never be discovered if we rest contented with discoveries already made. 
Besides, he who follows another not only discovers nothing, but is not even investigating .... Men 
who have made these discoveries before us are not our masters, but our guides. Truth lies open for 


all; it has not been monopolized. 


—SENECA 
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Statistics and the Rorschach 


Bruno Klopfer (Ed.) 


Developments in the Rorschach Technique. 


Vol. Il: Fields of Appli- 


cation. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Company, 1956. Pp. xx + 


828. 


Reviewed by SAMUEL J. BECK 


Dr. Beck has been teaching Rorschach 
for the last twenty-one years in Chicago, 
more recently in the Department of Psy- 
chology and Psychiatry in the University, 
while he undertakes research on schizo- 
phrenia in the Michael Reese Hospital, 
where formerly he was Head Psychologist. 
He does all sorts of things that have to do 
with orthopsychiatry, like being president 
of the American Orthopsychiatric Associ- 
ation, but he is probably best known as an 
authority on the esoterica of the Rorschach. 
He got his training in that test almost 
twenty-five years ago with Oberholzer in 
Zurich. 


HE volume here under review is 
si? second of two which continue 
the exposition of an orientation first 
published as The Rorschach Technique, 
by Klopfer and Kelley, in 1942. Their 
“technique” has imposed extensive and 
radical changes on the test as Rorschach 
published it in his Psychodiagnostik 
(in 1921; all references to his mono- 
graph, in this review, will be to the 1932 
German edition), and as it is being used, 
with few modifications, by those trained 
in his principles. Depending on which 
procedure is used, significant conse- 
quences follow as to the validity of the 
findings. Also, a confusion of these two 
methods which differ fundamentally—a 
difference screened by (a) their common 
use of Rorschach’s original ten inkblot 
stimuli and (6) their general similarity 
in “scoring” notations—has in many 
circles put the test in a false perspective. 
The present book with its companion 
Volume I are explicit in formulating the 
basis on which the technique rests. This 
review provides, therefore, the oppor- 
tunity to clear up the distinction and 
confusions between the technique and 
the test. 


The book, let it be said at once, is 


invaluable for the many psychologists 
whose Rorschach foundations are set in 
the technique. It ranges over a broad 
area, including fields in which much has 
been written but which have not hitherto 
been synoptically surveyed. It exem- 
plifies practice and expounds theory. 
It does all this consistently with the 
central thesis of the volume as high- 
lighted in the title—the Rorschach 
technique. What then is the technique? 

A nuclear point of departure in its 
procedure is—form level. In establishing 
form level, the examiner follows certain 
steps. First, he judges the “fit or match 
of concept to blot area” (I, p. 207). In 
this way he decides on the “accuracy” 
of the “concept” (i.e., of the associa- 
tion). Each examiner decides, further, 
whether “the concept would refer to a 
class of objects that have a certain speci- 
fied shape as a common feature.” The 
second step is called “specifications,” 
and the examiner decides whether these 
are “constructive”’ or “irrelevant” (I, pp. 
211 ff.). The third is the organizing of 
parts of the blot (I, pp. 218 f.) into larger 
meaningful wholes (concerning which, 
more presently). Having made these 
judgments—and every examiner does 
so as he sees the fit or match—he then 
assigns certain numerical credits to his 
evaluations (I, pp. 219-223). Or he sub- 
tracts credits, when, e.g., “specifications 
weaken the form level” (I, p. 216). 
The algebraic sum of these values as 
thus decided upon is the patient’s form 
level. The psychologist then comes out 
with a number. And numbers 
science! 

In casting out normative data, sta- 
tistically derived, the authors have the 
courage of their convictions. They ex- 
plicitly reject statistics. “A number of 
Rorschach researchers hold the view 
that many dimensions of the Rorschach 


are 


are to be defined by statistical means. 
... We do not hold this view,” (II, p. 
4). Rather, “all dimensions of the Ror- 
schach have attached to them a con- 
ceptually defined meaning.” 

This position is restated with refer- 
ence to the selected details of the blot 
stimuli. They are “the result of the 
phenomenological analysis of the blot 
properties...and are, therefore, con- 
ceptually defined dimensions rather than 
statistically defined categories” (II, p. 5) 
and “the dimension of the usual details 
is not primarily defined by the frequency 
of its occurrence. ...On the other hand, 
unusual detail is defined as an arbitrary, 
idiosyncratic subdivision of the card, 
without regard to the card’s natural 
organization. Again, there is no reference 
to the statistics of its occurrence; the 
definition is conceptual” (italics as in the 
text). In the pages following the authors 
reaffirm the principle with regard to 
form level, and also in discussing the 
Popular and the Original associations: 
“The examiner can solve this problem 
by relying on his apperceptive mass. 
While this seems very subjective, it is 
also very practical” (II, p. 9). 

Form level in the technique apparently 
replaces Rorschach’s F+, F— concept. 
Concerning F+, Rorschach’s language 
is: “In order to exclude subjective 
judgments as far as possible, we could 
proceed only by statistical method” 
(Psychodiagnostik, p. 23). He was well 
aware of the difficulties in establishing a 
normative set of F+ responses; and he 
did not deceive himself concerning the 
play he must allow for subjective judg- 
ment. Similarly, what is a major detail 
can be established “by _ statistical 
method, somewhat like the good forms” 
(p. 41). Although Rorschach found this 
“unnecessary,” since experience early 
identifies them, still there are “certain 
smaller details which, on basis of statis- 
tical frequency, must be classed as 
normal details.’”’ His “original” response 
is one which “in about 100 experiments 
in normals appears once” (p. 54; Ror- 
schach’s italics). His Popular percept 
(Vulgar) is one given “by approximately 
every third normal person” (p. 196). In 
this context, too—the most detailed 
interpretation of a test record which he 
has left us—he is even more emphatic 
about “the plus sign....The decision 
as to the quality of the form perceived, 
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may not and must not (soll und darf 
aber nicht) be made on subjective opinion 
(Schdtsung) but from statistical fre- 
quency.” 


himself is thus one 


Rorschach researcher who held that 
many dimensions of the Rorschach test 
are to be defined statistically. Also here 
are at least three kinds of Rorschach 
data—form perception, selected detail, 
originality—for which the boundaries 
can be established by the basic procedure 
of counting. We can thus have empirical 
data in the test. What each kind of 
datum means generally is a problem for 
general and experimental psychology 
and must be established by nomothetic 
method. What the interactions between 
these data in any one record mean in 
portraying a unit individual, in his sur- 
face behavior and in depth, belongs to 
the field of idiographic statistics. The 
two kinds of attack are indispensable in a 
problem of organized complexity (War- 
ren Weaver's term) such as is the human 
personality, and no _ idiographic pro- 
cedure can be better than the nomotheti- 
cally derived norms on which it rests. 

Rorschach’s statistical thinking was 
perhaps naive (yet possibly not for 
19212). What is important is that he 
created a new, experimental universe, 
free of conventional binding, one made 
up of objective stimuli and _ yielding 
data that can be manipulated statisti- 
cally. F+, e.g., tells, in the language of 
this universe, whether the patient’s 
accuracy or reality perception agrees 
with that empirically found in the 
normative group. Insofar as the Ror- 
schach data can be translated into gen- 
eral psychological, or even conventional 
language, and validated by tests other 
than the Rorschach, we have the psy- 
chologist’s bridgehead into that as yet 
uncharted land: the scientific study of 
the whole human personality. 

To acquaint himself with the rationale 
of the technique’s appeal to phenomenol- 
ogy, the reader will be well advised in 
reading Chapter 9, especially pp. 275- 
280. Here is the heart of the technique’s 
premised position—one which it is of 
course entirely free to elect. But, having 
so elected, the technique is bound by the 
rules which these premises and _ their 
related principles set up. Nevertheless 
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findings by the technique are being con- 
stantly treated as though they were be- 
havioral. Chapter 9 make reference to 
Snygg and Combs and to Husserl. Snygg 
has, however, written another paper 
(1) to which the authors do not refer, one 
in which he acutely points out the fallacy 
of crossing over from the phenome- 
nological to the behavioral disciplines, or 
going in the contrary direction. 

Now most American psychologists 
have been trained in behavioral prin- 
ciples. What happens, therefore, when 
they use the technique is that they 
practice phenomenology and statisticize 
behavioristically. Hence the confusion 
about Rorschach ‘results’ that are out of 
focus from the point of view of both the 
test and the technique, and with in- 
consistencies and discrepancies that have 
driven some other psychologists to tear 
their hair—Dollard, for instance, as 
well as Zubin. They need not, however. 
This pain is suffered mainly in vain. 
It is unnecessary, if (a) the logical error 
in crossing of disciplines is avoided and 
(6) statistical method, appropriate to the 
unit personality, is applied. 


W.. regard to logical fallacies, 


we must note that the form-level concept 
begs the question in all its procedures, 
especially in including among its criteria 
the organizing of details into larger 
meaningful wholes. The concept of or- 
ganization is a sound one, but organiza- 
tions of any quality can be found with 
any quality of form perception. I can cite 
examples endlessly. Here is an arbitrary 
mixing up of: psychological variables. 

The technique errs on more than one 
count with respect to M, the movement 
response, that most original and exciting 
of Rorschach’s discoveries. Rorschach 
saw it as an instrument penetrating deep 
into the unconscious, evoking dream 
material out of our waking patient. He 
devotes many pages of his monograph to 
a laborious validation of his M-concept on 
the basis of sound clinical logic. How 
compulsively deep this validation was I 
myself learned only when I watched 
Oberholzer (Rorschach’s closest co- 
worker) in Zurich. In fact every test 
scoring was for Oberholzer a hard-won 
datum, confirmed by reference to the 
clinical data of his psychoanalytic prac- 
tice. 


The authors of the technique write: 
“Movement responses include those 
where the subject has read into the static 
ink blots some kind of action, move- 
ment, expression, posture, or life” 
(I, p. 100). They beg the question in this 
definition. The examples which they in- 
clude would, on the basis of Rorschach’s 
interpretive principles, tell that the re- 
spective patients had, either in fantasy 
or in dream, experienced being, for ex- 
ample, a croaking bullfrog, a spinning 
top, a billowing cloud, a crawling spider, 
or a stream of water. By the technique’s 
definition of movement, and from a study 
of its samples, the presence of a verb or 
a verb-form in the association is a 
dictate for scoring some nuance of 
M (M, FM, or m). This rule substitutes a 
grammatical criterion for a psychological 
one. It looks like a nice example of 
Von Doramus’ paralogic (identity of 
predicate): all movement responses have 
verbs in them; this response has a verb 
in it; this response is movement. 

The contributions of four authors 
(there are sixteen besides Klopfer) 
stand out. They include the sections of 
Meili-Dworetzki on perception and some 
experimental problems incident to what 
goes on in associating to the Rorschach 
ink-blots and Baker’s excellent ex- 
pository chapter on the test in patients 
with brain pathology. Best of all, by this 
reviewer’s lights, is Hallowell on an- 
thropological research. It gives one a lift 
as a scholarly achievement, broad in 
coverage, balanced in judgment, be- 
speaking a Socratic devotion to intellec- 
tual integrity. Bolgar discusses theory 
incident to objective method in handling 
the data of the “private world” (her 
term) as evoked by projective tests. Her 
survey omits some important discus- 
sions. both American and European (less 
excusable in a polylingual student like 
Bolgar). The bibliography, by Marie D. 
Stein, is the best I have seen anywhere 
(although there is an omission here, 
Verschuer on the test in twins), and it 
will be a valuable reference source for 
many years. 

There are other omissions. Baker 
makes no bibliographic reference to 
Oberholzer’s basic paper (2) and none at 
all to Rorschach himself. In fact, the only 
times Rorschach’s name appears in any 
chapter bibliography is in Hallowell’s 
chapter and in the chapter by Williams 
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and Kellman (Industrial Psychology). 
Are writers on the Rorschach technique 
not reading Rorschach any more? 

For clinical groupings, only the young 
child, the brain-damaged, and the aged 
are exemplified in full test records. The 
clinical investigator will miss samples 
from the neuroses, the schizophrenias, 
and the Sporadically 
throughout the book, there are numerous 
high spots, sound diagnostic reasonings, 
good clinical logic, excellent ideas for 
experiment, but too frequently the inter- 
pretations seem not to be warranted by 
the Rorschach test-data, and at times 
they are extravagant. They often have 
the flavor of being rationalizations of 
clinical information, superimposed on 
the data of the technique. So used, the 
material is neither test nor technique, 
but self-deception. Surprising too are 
some pontifications concerning the 
“blind” diagnosis (II, pp. 215-216). Here 
is an obfuscation of an issue and it takes 
Hallowell (II, pp. 512-516) to bring it 
into accurate focus and help dissipate 
the clouding. 


depressions. 


ge point at issue here is the same as 
the central one in this review: whether 
the Rorschach test can be a test in the 
strict sense of the word—an experiment 
with operations that are public and 
repeatable, whether it can follow the 
rules we learn in our first courses in un- 
dergraduate psychology. Rorschach put 
his own self-anchoring into the words: 
“Every test starts by being an exper- 
iment.” So this reviewer believes that 
every administration of the ten inkblot 
stimuli is a laboratory experiment, one to 
be validated by agreement with the 
life’s data for the person tested, and by 
its potential for predicting the course he 
will take. 
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Give Us Dependence! 


O. Mannoni 


Prospero and Caliban: The Psychology of Colonization. (Trans. by 
Pamela Powesland; Foreword by Philip Mason.) New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1956 (first published 1950 by Editions du Seuil, Paris). Pp. 218. 


$4.25. 


Reviewed by A. InviNG HALLOWELL 


Dr. Hallowell is the distinguished an- 
thropologist at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, the author of Culture and 
Experience (1955), the recipient of the 
Viking Medal and Award in 1956. He has 
a special interest in the psychological 
dimensions of acculturation and has been 
president of the Society for Projective 
Techniques—as well as of the American 
Anthropological Association. 


HE author of this volume was 
formerly head of the General Infor- 
mation Department of the French admin- 
istration in Madagascar. He now teaches 
at I’Ecole Nationale de la France 
d’Outre Mer in Paris. The manuscript 
was completed in 1948 and first published 
in 1950 as Psychologie de la Colonisation 
which accurately describes its subject- 
matter. This English translation is in- 
troduced by an illuminating commentary 
in the Foreword written by Philip Mason, 
Director of Studies in Race Relations at 


the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 
While living in Madagascar Dr. 


Mannoni at first confined his interest to 
ethnographical studies, but then, he 
says, “I realised, almost in spite of my- 
self, that there was a background of 
more disturbing psychological problems 
behind the ethnographical ones.”’ His 
book is a direct consequence of this shift 
of interest. While on leave in Paris he 
began a training analysis which was 
interrupted by his return to Madagascar 
in 1947 when a rebellion broke out. His 
experiences at this time brought his 
former observations and freshly de- 
veloped insights to a positive psycho- 
logical focus. While he expresses some 
dissatisfaction with certain of his 
theoretical concepts, he invites the 
reader to make “a kind of voyage of 
psychological exploration,’”’ even if “the 
maps are not absolutely accurate.” 


Dr. Mannoni’s psychological frame of 
reference is admittedly somewhat 
eclectic, but, he says, “If one had to 
reduce the psychological theory to one 
system, I believe one could do it by 
applying the ideas of Karl Abraham, and 
especially of Melanie Klein.”’ It may be 
added that there are many terms and 
some explicit (e.g., p. 114) 
which also reflect a Jungian influence. 

The central concept developed as a 
construct with which to illuminate the 
psychology of colonization in Mada- 
gascar (with primary reference to the 
Merina, the people of the plateau) is “‘a 
group of psychological and social con- 
ditions which together {the author calls] 
dependence.”” On the sociological side 
there is “the colonial situation” which is 
created “the very instant a white man, 
even if he is 


passages 


alone, the 
midst of a tribe, even if it is independent, 
so long as he is thought to be rich or 
powerful or merely immune to the local 
forces of magic, and so long as he derives 
from his position, even though only in his 
most secret self, a feeling of his own 
superiority.’’ On the psychological side, 
dependence must be distinguished from 
any feeling of inferiority. The “‘depend- 
ence complex,” as exemplified by the 
Malagasy, creates a distinctive psycho- 
logical climate. Colonization, then, 
involves more than contact between 
cultures: there is a psychological dimen- 
sion to be taken into account which 
involves interaction between people 
with different personality structures. 
And the dependence complex, which is 
often a psychological consequence of 
such contacts, is a function of differences 
of this order. In Mannoni’s view ‘“‘coloni- 


appears in 


zation has always required the existence 
of the need for dependence. Not all 
people can be colonized: only those who 
experience this need.”’ 

In contacts with Europeans the Mala- 
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gasies do not suffer feelings of inferiority. 
Unlike the European who would feel 
an objective position of dependence as a 
sign of inferiority, the Malagasy “feels 
inferior only when the bonds of depend- 
ence are in some way threatened.” It is 
the threat of abandonment that is dis- 
turbing; when it occurs the tendency is 
always to attempt a reinstatement of 
dependency in other form. 

The author’s use of this construct of 
dependency is based on the assumption 
that European culture has established 
conditions under which there can be 
achieved a form of personality adjust- 
ment in which the infantile need for 
dependency has been overcome to a 
greater degree than among the Malagasy. 
As in humanity at large, the psychologi- 
cal prototype of Malagasy dependence 
derives from infancy. In Madagascar, 
however, it receives cultural reinforce- 
ment from the cult of the dead. The 
affective bond between father and son, 
integrated with the ancestral cult, is 
transferred to the colonizer. Even though 
the colonizer may be the source of 
harsh treatment this relation presents 
no real psychological danger—no threat 
of abandonment. It is only when the 
Malagasy begins to doubt the strength 
and capacity of the colonizer to protect 
him that he becomes deeply disturbed. 


. closing his chapter What Can Be 
Done? the author points out that, “Up 
to now the Malagasies have moved 
forward by leaning on ourselves, by 
making use of the image they have 
formed of us to protect themselves 
against the fearful feeling of abandon- 
ment. Now we want them to take re- 
sponsibility into their own hands with- 
out falling back on the protective images 
of the past. They are no doubt capable 
of doing it, but we cannot rightly ap- 
preciate the efforts they are making 
unless we are fully aware of the diff- 
culties they are bound to encounter.” 

Although there has been an immense 
amount of anthropological writing in 
the field of acculturation, there remains 
a dearth of theoretical constructs 
directed toward the complex psychologi- 
cal dimensions of the contact situation. 
Consequently Dr. Mannoni’s theory is 
refreshing and highly suggestive, even 
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though the documentation in the case 
of the Malagasy is not as satisfactory 
as might be desired. The author seems 
to feel, moreover, that the theory can be 
even more widely generalized. I agree 
with Mr. Mason who observes that the 


book is one “to be read as the opening 
speech of a debate, which best serves its 
purpose if it provides an eagerness to 
continue the discussion.”” Any such 
discussion, if it is to be fruitful, can best 
be carried on in interdisciplinary terms. 


How Teach Incredible Truths? 


Martin Grotjahn 


Beyond Laughter. New York: Blakiston Division, McGraw-Hill, 1957. Pp. 


xvi + 285. $6.00. 


Reviewed by FRANK AULD, JR. 


Dr. Auld is Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology at Yale and has been working for 
several years with John Dollard on prob- 
lems of psychotherapy, after completing a 
PhD thesis on learning with Neal Miller. 
His association with Dollard has got him 
“tuned up,” as he puts it, on psycho- 
analysis and the dynamics of personality, 
so it is natural that, in reviewing Grotjahn, 
he should turn to Freud for comparison. 


ACED with the task of teaching the 
| ead incredible truths—truths that 
are strongly opposed by the reader’s un- 
conscious fears—how should an author 
proceed? Martin Grotjahn asked himself 
this question as he started to write a book 
about jokes, comedy, esthetics, and life 
in general; the completed book, Beyond 
Laughter, embodies his answer to it. 

Freud, of course, faced the same prob- 
lem in communicating his discoveries 
about man’s unconscious. Freud answered 
the question in a different way from 
Grotjahn. Because the difference is in- 
structive, I ask the reader’s forbearance 
as I sketch Freud’s answer. 

Freud believed that he had to appeal 
to the reason of his reader. “The voice 
of the intellect is a soft one, but it does 
not rest until it has gained a hearing.” 
He did not ask his readers to accept 
conclusions on faith or because of his 
authority, but instead marshalled his 
arguments for his views. He considered 
objections and answered them as best he 
could. When he could not fully meet an 
objection, he admitted the weakness of 
his argument. 

Freud was a deep-dyed empiricist. In 
approaching the problem of dreams, he 


collected his own dreams, dreams of his 
patients, and dreams previously pub- 
lished by others. In The Interpretation of 
Dreams he recorded the data, then showed 
how they may be analyzed. In Jokes and 
their Relation to the Unconscious he tested 
his theory of jokes on all the jokes he 
could find; he looked for jokes that could 
cause difficulties for his theory. 

Such a procedure not only provides an 
empirical base for Freud’s theory, but 
also creates conviction in the reader—a 
greater conviction than skeletonized ar- 
gument could produce. Somehow, after 
we have laughed at a joke told by Freud 
and have followed his explanation of why 
we laughed, we are emotionally changed 
a little bit—and our opinions are altered. 


\ GROTJAHN, an astute psy- 
choanalyst, recognizes, as Freud did, the 
problem of teaching in the face of uncon- 
scious resistances. Hoping to overcome 
resistances, he recommends that one read 
Beyond Laughter ad lib, free-associatively. 
“While you read about the unconscious,”’ 
he says, “you must recognize your re- 
sistance against looking at motives you 
have repressed for good reasons. Your 
unconscious resistance ...may be loos- 
ened if you read with an attitude of ease, 
inner freedom, and spontaneity.” 

But apart from giving the reader this 
general advice, Grotjahn does not help 
him to overcome skepticism. He states 
his conclusions baldly and dogmatically— 
in sweeping terms. For instance: “Wit is 
related to aggression, hostility, and 
sadism; humor is related to depression, 
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narcissism, and masochism.... The au- 
dience of the tragedy identifies with the 
guilty son; the audience of the comedy, 
with the triumphant son. ... The clown 
is a one-man comedy; he represents a 
depreciated father figure. . . . Creation is, 
then, a restitution, a kind of atonement 
for the original aggressive trends... . In 
contemporary television and movie pro- 
ductions, no attempt at working through 
an unresolved conflict is made; only en- 
tertainment takes place. ... Children do 
not separate the unconscious from the 
conscious. . . . Sex in itself is not bad, not 
bad at all, but it is limited in the degree 
of fulfillment which it may give.” It is 
likely that many of these statements are 
true; however, they are not presented in 
the context of a persuasive argument, ob- 
jections are not considered, the summary 
statements are not accompanied by a 
painstaking canvass of the evidence, and 
there is too little evocation of the reader’s 
own unconscious reactions—through per- 
tinent jokes and narratives—to stir him 
emotionally. 


‘hei author’s main points are: Laugh- 
ter results from the release of unconscious 
aggression. (Freud said that it results 
from the release of any unconscious 
motive—including sex. Grotjahn asserts 
that the sex in sexy jokes is a disguise for 
aggression that is to be released.) Since 
analytic theory links aggressive traits 
with anal drives, laughter must have its 
origin in the anal level of development. 
Humor, which is expressed in the smile, 
finds its origin in the oral period. An 
artist creates as a restitutive act, to make 
up for the murderous anger he felt at 
the time he was weaned. But a dramatic 
production, created because of such a 
restitutive motive, deals with oedipal 
conflicts; that is to say, it deals with 
oedipal conflicts if it is Art, for “mere en- 
tertainment”’ expresses pre-oedipal con- 
flicts and hence can never deeply satisfy. 

The reviewer’s reluctant advice must 
be: read Freud. If you want to find out 
about the psychology of jokes, read Jokes 
and their Relation to the Unconscious. 
Freud’s science is in an exploratory 
stage, but at least it is firmly grounded in 
examples, it is wrought out of the clay of 
human life, and the soft voice of the ego 
is heard in Freud’s comments on the art 
he has shaped. 


A Japanese Analogue of the 
‘‘Protestant Ethic’”’ 


Robert N. Bellah 


Tokugawa Religion: The Values of Pre-Industrial Japan. Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1957. Pp. ix + 249. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Doucias G. HARING 


Dr. Haring is Professor of Anthropology 
at Syracuse University and Chairman of 
the Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology. He studied anthropology under 
Franz Boas and sociology under Franklin 
H. Giddings. He has lived for eight of the 
last forty years (three different occasions) in 
Japan, and his current research is localized 
in the Ryukyu Islands. 


HIs book demonstrates the current 

maturing of Occidental scholarship 
with respect to Japan—a phenomenon 
evident in various disciplines and now 
directed toward religion. Granted the 
enduring value of standard works such 
as Holtom on Shinté, Sir Charles Eliot 
on Buddhism, and the historical and 
descriptive contributions of a host of 
writers from Anesaki to Hearn—Dr. 
Bellah’s more ambitious analysis en- 
riches this field by a combination of 
philosophical-sociological sophistication 
with wide knowledge of the sources. 
While it does not appear that the author 
has lived in Japan, he is at home in 
Japanese-language sources, has steeped 
himself in records of the Tokugawa pe- 
riod, and acknowledges critical guidance 
from Serge Elisséeff, Edwin Reischauer, 
and John Pelzel in the field of Japanese 
scholarship. As for Max Weber and 
Talcott Parsons, their pervasive influ- 
ence, frankly acknowledged, is obvious 
at a glance. Evidently Dr. Bellah, now a 
member of the Institute of Islamic 
Studies at McGill University, developed 
Tokugawa Religion on the basis of the 
thesis that won him Harvard’s first com- 
bined doctorate in Sociology and Far 
Eastern Languages; but this book is far 
more than a doctoral dissertation. 

No mere catalogue of founders, sects, 
and doctrines, the book presents vital 
religious movements of Tokugawa Japan, 
many of which are available to English- 


speaking readers only in obscure papers 

if at all. A clear-cut theoretical orienta- 
tion and goal define the perspective in 
which these materials are viewed: 
analysis of the value-systems of Toku- 
gawa times to discover “what the whole 
of Japanese religion in this period meant 
in the lives of the Japanese people,”’ and 
whether Tokugawa Japan possessed “a 
functional analogue to the Protestant 
ethic” as analyzed by Max Weber. Dr. 
Bellah seeks for value-systems in Japa- 
nese society that could afford ground for 
the subsequent rapid shift to an industrial 
order; i.e., “‘a process in which economic 
values become very important in certain 
spheres and the economy as a whole 
reaches a certain level of differentiation 
where it can develop freely and rationally 
with only minimal restrictions.” 

His quest, I think, is successful. De- 
fining religion as “man’s attitudes and 
actions with respect to his ultimate con- 
cern,” he examines not only the more 
obvious Shinté, Buddhist, and Con- 
fucian-Mencian influences, but also 
numerous Japanese sects and doctrines 
as manifested in popular morality and 
in writings of the Tokugawa era. As 
typical of the indigenous formulations 
that embody values accepted by all 
classes, he selects for detailed exposition 
the Shingaku cult in.tiated by Ishida 
Baigan; this exposition is amplified by 
an appendix that presents an original 
translation of a source document for 
Ishida’s life, written by his disciples in 
1769. 

Dr. Bellah’s conclusions emerge clearly 
from his data. He discovers an underlying 
unity in the value-systems of Japan’s 
superficially diverse religious, economic, 
and political ideas—a unity antedating 
the Tokugawa period and still functional. 
He demonstrates the consistency of these 
values with the sudden industrialization 
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of the nation. He correctly envisions the 
Meiji Restoration as the work of lower- 
grade samurai thoroughly imbued with 
the traditional values (not a radical 
revolutionary group or an emergent 
bourgeoisie). And he contrasts Japan 
with other Asian countries, especially 
with pre-Communist China, in respect 
of value-systems—ethical, political, and 
societal—that enabled the Japanese to 


“modernize” without societal disintegra- 
tion. Not once does he refer explicitly to 
the debates over “national character” or 
“personality and culture,” but he pro- 
vides sounder insight into that topic 
than do many specialists in that field. 


This is an important book, whether the 
reader’s interest focuses on Japan or on 
religion in general. 


An Englishman’s Vision of 
Social Psychology 


Michael Argyle 


The Scientific Study of Social Behaviour. London: Methuen, 1957. 


Pp. viii + 239. 21s. 


Reviewed by IvAN D. STEINER 


Dr. Steiner, who is Associate Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Illinois, 
hails from Michigan, where he gained 
his interest in social psychology from 
T. M. Newcomb, Daniel Kaiz, and C. H. 
Coombs. He says that his goal in social 
psychology closely resembles Argyle’s as 
éxpressed in the present review, but that his 
faith as to how to reach the goal is quite 
different. 


LTHOUGH it was writt » and pub- 
lished in England book is 

m with \mericans and 
research activ and because 
almost everyone, including the be- 
havioral scientist, wishics to know how he 
looks i> others, it is a book which cannot 
fail to ntercst mauy American readers. 


As a Le-tu er in Social Psychology in the 
Univer: Oxford, Michael Argyle is 
sufficie lctached from the American 


scene rmit a perspective not easily 
available to most of us; nevertheless, he 
has familiarity with recent research in 
America and has written extensively on 
some of the topics which claim the 
attention of American social psy- 
chologists. These topics include methods 
of studying small groups, norm-for- 
mation, and the concepts of role and 
status. 

Such an observer may be expected to 
express some interesting opinions of 
sacred American tenets, and Argyle 
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does just that. His opinions are seldom 
novel, but they are stated more em- 
phatically and with fewer reservations 
than one is accustomed to expect. And 
because these critical appraisals concern 
many different schools of psychology, 
almost every reader will find much to 
applaud and something to reject. 
Whether he is applauding or rejecting, 
the American psychologist will find him- 
self stimulated by arguments like the 
following: 

Hull’s hypothetico-deductive method 
is not really that at all, “since it omits 
the stage of postulating primary axioms 
and interpreting theorems.” 

“Verbal behaviour cannot be used as a 
way of explaining non-verbal behaviour.” 

“It must be concluded that Lewin’s 
use of the life space is unsuccessful, 
because this cannot be satisfactorily 
defined save in terms of behaviour—mak- 
ing the whole process circular.” 

Parsons and Shils are essentially 
categorizers for “there are no empirical 
statements in the book [Toward a 
General Theory of Action] at all; in 
addition their categorization must be 
regarded as useless since their concepts 
and categories were created regardless of 
the possibilities of measurement.” 

The languages of Freud, Lewin, and 
information theory are each “extremely 
convenient for talking about certain 
data, but it must be noticed that in all 


of these ‘theories’ not a single general- 
ization appears.” 

Laws of individual social behavior “are 
best explained by co-ordination to laws 
in experimental psychology.” 

Factor analysis “is not a means of 
discovering the psychological structure 
of individuals (or groups) but is simply a 
convenient means of summarizing a 
large number of measurements.” 

These and similar assertions are 
included in Argyle’s plea for an axio- 
matic theory of social behavior. Like 
many other social scientists, he is dis- 
satisfied with the somewhat piecemeal 
accumulation of empirical findings and 
the limited and often primitive theorizing 
which characterizes so much of social 
psychology. 

The direction in which Argyle would 
have us move is clear enough, and many 
of us would gladly accept most of his 
specifications for the future. Yet the 
book gives us littlke more than the 
specifications: it does not suggest the 
axioms and postulates with which we may 
most profitably begin the construction of 
rigorous theory. Instead, three-quarters 
of the volume is devoted to a lucid 
presentation of neatly classified research 

techniques and the empirical findings 
they have produced. Small group re- 
search is succinctly summarized and its 
findings are categorized in a meaningful 
manner. Studies of industrial and other 
formal organizations are also treated in a 
careful and exact fashion. Research con- 
cerning the interaction process is sampled 
less exhaustively, but with equal sensi- 
tivity to the emerging trends. Altogether, 
the discussion presents a satisfying review 
and classification of literature dealing 
with collective human behavior. How- 
ever, readers who are familiar with the 
corresponding portions of Lindzey’s 
Handbook of Social Psychology and 
Festinger and Katz’s Research Methods in 
the Behavioral Sciences will find that 
Argyle’s review of the literature offers 
little which goes beyond the contents of 
those volumes. Because it is _ brief, 
Argyle’s treatment is sometimes more 
heavily loaded with factual material, but 
this brevity also reflects the omission of 
important research included in the 
earlier works. 

There is an almost inevitable incon- 
sistency between the scientific standards 
Argyle would like to see adopted by 
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social psychologists and the research he 
summarizes throughout the book. Al- 
though he maintains that verbal behavior 
cannot be used as a way of explaining 
nonverbal behavior, he gives considerable 
attention to proper techniques tor 
eliciting verbal behavior in interview 
situations, and he cites the findings of 
numerous interview and questionnaire 
studies in support of empirical generali- 
zations. His discussion of the interaction 
between two people is predominantly 
concerned with self-perception and the 
perception of others, but, because he has 
maintained that phenomenal-field expla- 
nations “bear no relationship to scien- 
titic theory,” he does not present such 
perceptions as explanatory data. In 
fact, he attempts no theoretical expla- 
nation at all; the anticipated reduction of 
social behavior to the laws of experi- 
mental psychology does not occur in 
this book, and no axiomatic theory of the 
interaction process is developed. 


inconsistencies reflect, of course, 
the state of contemporary social psy- 
chology. They should not be construed as 
indicating that Argyle has been careless 
in his thinking. Research has not often 
been guided by the kind of rigorous 
method and theory that he is requesting. 
It would, indeed, have been difficult, if 
not impossible, to assemble a body of 
research and findings which even approxi- 
mates his specifications. In the reviewer’s 
opinion, nobody has yet succeeded in 
that endeavor. 

The discussion and the 
review of the literature constitute two 
separate facets of this book. Each can 
stand without the other, and many 
readers may wish that Argyle had elected 
to do a more extensive treatment of 
only one of them. In combination with 
one another, however, they provide an 
extremely effective documentation of the 
disparity between the present aims and 
the present accomplishments of the 
behavioral sciences. 


theoretical 


Erudition without pedantry is as rare as 
wisdom itself. 


—GEORGE SARTON 


PATTERNS OF 
CHILD REARING 


Robert R. Sears 
Stanford 

Eleanor E. Maccoby 
Harvard 

Harry Levin 
Cornell 


GROUP DYNAMICS 


Over 60 adoptions. “‘. . . fills an important gap between 
the study of individual behavior and the analysis of 
institutional structures .. . useful as a text in advanced 
undergraduate or early graduate social science courses, 
as a reference book for the consultant or field worker 
whose specialty is located in an allied discipline...” 


Robert R. Blake xiii+642 pp. $6.00 


A THEORY OF 


COGNITIVE DISSONANCE 


Leon Festinger 
Stanford 


The Psychological Ecology of an-American Town 


“The first detailed analysis of the living conditions and 
behavior of all the children in a community. Its value 
for psychologists and sociologists should be obvious. . . . 
Educators should find in it a gold mine of ideas for 
studying, evaluating, and comparing schools. Psychia- 
trists might profit from it . . . for what light it sheds on 
the constituents of a mentally healthful (or unhealthful) 
life for children.” Jacob S. Kounin. vii+632 pp. $7.50 


Discount to academic personnel 15% postpaid 


ROW, PETERSON 


Evanston, 


Analyzes actual child-rearing practices obtained through 
personal interviews; examines alternative training meth- 
ods and shows their effects on the child; contains ver- 
batim accounts by mothers of their child-training 
experiences; makes use of refined scientific techniques 
in obtaining information and evaluating data. Contrib- 
utes significantly to the theory of personality develop- 
ment and suggests promising avenues for further 
research in parent-child relationships. 560 pp. $5.25 


A new theory on how human beings behave in situations 
where their actions do not fit with things they know are 
relevant to those actions. Explores how people behave 
when bothered by holding inconsistent opinions. Con- 
siders consequences of making an important decision, 
results of being forced to do something contrary to one’s 
views, influence processes among people and certain 
kinds of mass phenomena. 301 pp. $5.25 


Research and Theory 


Dorwin Cartwright 
Alvin Zander 
University of 
Michigan 


MIDWEST AND 
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Roger G. Barker 
Herbert F. Wright 


University of 
Kansas 
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The Group, Not 
the Crowd 


Peter A, Hofstitter 


Gruppendynamik: Die  Kritik 
der Massenpsychologie. Ham- 
burg: Rowohlt Taschenbuch Verlag, 
1957. Pp. 195. DM 1.90 


Reviewed by Kurt W. Back 


who is Research Associate Professor at the 
University of North Carolina and a mem- 
ber of its Institute for Research in Social 
Science. He was at first a member of the 
Research Center for Group Dynamics at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and then at Michigan, and since then he 
has been involved research-wise in a great 
number of social problems—surveys, hous- 
ing, fertility planning, career planning. 


‘tr volume is part of a projected 
encyclopedia, covering apparently 
the whole of modern thought. As such it 
is addressed primarily to lay readers, pre- 
sumably university colleagues in different 
fields. It is thus not intended as a text- 
book or comprehensive survey but to be 
used as a reference work or as a basis to 
further study. The author, now professor 
of psychology at the Faculty of Social 
Sciences at Wilhelmshaven, spent seven 
vears at U. S. universities (M.LT., 
Catholic University) and is described as 
the foremost representative of quantita- 
tive methods in social sciences in Ger- 
many. He is familiar with American ex- 
perimental literature which forms the 
‘backbone of his discussion of group 
dynamics itself. 

In order to place group dynamics in a 
larger context, Hofstiatter goes beyond 
pure exposition in two important points. 
He tries to define the meaning of the 
group laboratory experiments, and he 
identifies group dynamics as a phase in 
Western thinking about the relation of 
society and the individual. 

In a section entitled The Psychology of 
the Experimental Subject he formulates a 
happy characterization of the small 
group experiment as play, which, as he 
hastens to add, does not detract from its 
‘value as a scientific tool. On the contrary, 
the experiment is an example of the group 
process itself where some members of the 
group (the subjects) help the attainment 
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of the goal of another member (the experi- 
menter) through playing in an ‘as-if’ 
situation. Thus, a group uses its own 
resources both to simplify social processes 
and to study itself. “One can in this way 
discuss discussions and experiment with 
experiments and eventually allow man to 
use his being human.” 

In thus assessing the value and limita- 
tions of the experiments, Hofstitter 
realizes the need to present additional 
data from the real social world if the re- 
sults from the experiments are to be ap- 
plicable. In each topic treated he makes 
this attempt, but the discrepancy be- 
tween the two fields, the laboratory ex- 
periment and actual social situations, 
remains apparent. The experimental re- 
sults are definite descriptions of relation- 
ships between limited variables, whereas 
the projections on the wider society are 
mainly interesting speculations by the 
author. This difficulty points up a defi- 
ciency of social psychological research in 
natural settings. There is, however, a 
growing body of research data available— 
in public opinion and market research— 
which go beyond the ‘play’ level of the 
experiment, 


A, the title indicates, Hofstiatter sees 
in group dynamics an answer to the psy- 
chology of the crowd. He castigates 
LeBon (and such like-minded theorists as 
Sighele, Ortega y Gasset, and Jung) for 
using mainly polemics and flattery of the 
reader in their characterization of the 
crowd. “As LeBon’s crowd derives from 
rare, extreme conditions, discussion of 
the crowd is comforting, even uplifting. 
It is so far from our experience, that we— 
LeBon’s public—do not need to count 
ourselves as its part .... We can thus be 
grateful to the authoz for liberating us 
from the suspicion of being a crowd. Un- 
doubtedly, only the ‘other people’ can be 
a crowd.” Hofstiatter contrasts this con- 
cept of the amorphous, vicious crowd, to 
that of the efficient organized group 
which achieves goals for its members. 
The authors most referred to in the 
volume are (according to the index) 
LeBon, Freud, Festinger, and Sherif. 
LeBon is invoked as the villain of the 
piece. Freud is given credit for intellectual 
effort and human values, but he too sees 
only the libidinous crowd and enforced 
order. Sherif and Festinger are quoted as 


research workers and theorists for the 
organized group. 

Hofstiitter’s enthusiasm for the effici- 
ency of the group leads him to some 
doubtful extremes. He does not consider 
the family a group, as it is not organized 
for a specific goal. This position is obvi- 
ously taken as contrasting with Freud’s, 
but the author neglects the possibility 
that, while thé family may not be the 
prototype of all groups, it may still 
exhibit many dynamic features of groups 
and may be fruitfully studied in the same 
framework. Another way in which 
Hofstitter’s inclination for group pro- 
ductivity drives him to extremes is his 
long treatment of the increase of reli- 
ability and validity by increase in the 
number of judges or items in his example 
of the power of groups. The argument at 
this point leaves the reader mainly in 
awe of the Spearman-Brown formula. 

The boldness of the author’s concepts 
clearly shows here, as in his treatment of 
methodology, the limitations of the pres- 
ent state of the science. When he at- 
tempts, as in the last section, to use 
group dynamics to analyze the problem 
of individual freedom, he fails, mainly 
because the available tools are not ade- 
quate. This section spends itself in anec- 
dotal material. 

The treatment of the data of group 
dynamics is necessarily sketchy and an 
exhaustive discussion of any one topic 
would be out of place in a volume of this 
kind. The studies discussed are mainly 
illustrative. For instance group pressure 
is demonstrated by Sherif’s original per- 
ception studies; the author neglects later 
work, like Asch’s. More significant are 
omissions which seem to point to some 
areas of silence in Germany. Thus inter- 
group stereotypes are demonstrated by 
mutual images of West-European na- 
tions and by prejudices for citizens of 
different Austrian provinces. In the dis- 
cussion of leadership the example of an 
autocratic leader is Napoleon. Are these 
the most relevant examples of prejudice 
and of dictatorship? 


In spite of these minor drawbacks the 
volume is a thoughtful and fair discussion 
of the present state of group dynamics. 
It can be hoped that it will be widely 
read among the German academic public 
and help to secure an honorable place for 
social sciences. 
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CP SPEAKS . . 


oie idea of CP’s having 28 Consult- 
ants to recommend reviewers in the 
various fields was not so bad after all. It 
may be that many ideal reviewers still 
remain unsolicited, but the present range 
is broad and CP’s acquaintance has 
grown enormously, thanks entirely to the 
wide acquaintance of 28 experts in 28 
different fields. CP can not imagine how 
it could have gotten along without them. 
It chose them initially to allay the fears 
of those who thought that putting all the 
selection of reviewers in the hands of one 
autocrat was rendering the exercise of 
authoritarian bias too easy. CP thought 
actually that it was being democratic but 
it soon realized that it had only substi- 
tuted 28 autocrats for one. Still it is hard 
to believe, what with the wide spread of 
reviewers, that these hard-working Con- 
sultants provide, that any systematic bias 
is operating. Of course, there are always 
the chance biases of the individual re- 
viewers; those prejudices are part of the 
system, and no one expects to eliminate 
them. But look at what the Consultants 
did in 1956, CP’s first year. 


No. No. reviews Totals 
reviewers by each reviews 
200 1 200 

21 2 42 

3 9 

1 4 4 

225 255 


So 28 Consultants got CP 225 re- 
viewers who wrote 255 reviews. CP does 
not have the record of how many re- 
viewers were suggested altogether, but a 
Consultant rarely suggests fewer than 
two persons for a given job, and often he 
names three. (Once in a while CP uses up 
three and has to go back to the Consult- 
ant for more names. The record is eight 
refusals; the ninth reviewer accepted the 
task.) So to get 225 reviews in 1956, the 
Consultants made about 500 recom- 
mendations and CP asked about 400 
persons to write the reviews. 

As the consistent readers of this page 
now know, there are certain difficulties 


about avoiding redundancy in double and 
multiple reviews of the same book. In 
1956 CP had a triple review of Bush and 
Mosteller’s Stochastic Models for Learning 
and double reviews of Morgan’s Intro- 
duction to Psychology and Kelly’s The 
Psychology of Personal Constructs. CP 
means to keep up multiple reviewing of 
what seem in advance to be the important 
books, especially the potentially contro- 
versial ones, but CP no longer expects in 
this way to substitute justice for idiosyn- 
cratic bias. Compensation for reviewer’s 
prejudices has got to be obtained by cor- 
rective feedback, in letters sent to CP by 
dissenting authors and disturbed readers. 
The chief use of CP’s ON THE OTHER 
HAND must be as a servomechanism. 


| time a reader writes in to say 
that he fears CP is not getting good 
enough coverage of the books that it 
ought to review, that he worries because 
the list of Books RECEIVED is so 
much longer than the Table of Contents, 
CP asks him to say which unreviewed 
book in the list should, in his opinion, 
have been reviewed. Actually CP believes 
that it should not review the books in 
this list that the Editor or one of his Con- 
sultants has rejected for review. These 
rejections consist of good books too far 
from psychology (most physiology, most 
sociology, most phildsophy), books that 
are too elementary or too trivial, books 
that are obviously third-rate (unless some 
Consultant thinks such a book should be 
panned), unreviewable books (some sym- 
posia that are collections without a uni- 
tary theme), and unpublished books 
(mimeos and dittos that you can not buy 
at a known address). 

So CP is becoming complacent about 
its American coverage (not its European 
yet), and then it gets one of these 
troubled letters about not enough books 
being reviewed. Then it is that CP chal- 
lenges the writer to name the unreviewed 
books that he thinks should have been 
reviewed, and now at last one such wor- 
rier has replied to the challenge. He 


picked out his own list of important books 
from Books RECEIVED checked 
on them. He is a ‘cover-to-cover’ reader, 
yet he found that he had missed the 
printed reviews of all but three of the 
books on his list. What about them? One 
book he had overlooked again; CP had 
reviewed it after all. The second book had 
been reviewed and CP had sent it back 
to the reviewer because the review was 
not explicit enough. That killed off that 
reviewer. Two postcards and a letter did 
not produce the amended review, and 
now the 
one 


and 


book—a fairly unimportant 
is too old for review. The third 
book also had its review rejected and the 
reviewer invited to try again. He de- 
clined, returning the book, and a second 
reviewer accepted the task, but he never 
came across. He has now had two post- 
cards and one letter. 

Is it clear? CP, with 225 different re- 
viewers in 1956, depends on the coopera- 
tion of strangers with its editorial staff, 
and not every hitch-hiker is a helpful 
friend. 


4 SAY that nature should conform to 
a Gaussian distribution is asking too 
much. Who is there to tell nature what 
the statisticians would like? But to ask 
nature to show some fourfold symmetry 
seems reasonable at times. CP gets com- 
plaints about reviews, complaints that 
must be meant as autotherapy since 
their authors interdict CP from print- 
ing them in On THE OrHer Hann. 
There are four possible kinds of com- 
plaints of which CP gets only three. 
Readers write in to say that an unfavor- 
able review was unfair and that CP 
should be more alert to keeping the 
scales of justice balanced. They write in 
to complain that a review is too favor- 
able, that the book was bad and that the 
reviewer should have had the courage to 
say so. Authors write in with the one 
comment: the review was unfair, so why 
does not CP always find a second re- 
viewer when it prints an unfair review? 
But where are the authors outraged by a 
too favorable review of their books? Psy- 
chologists know all about ego-involve- 
ment and might at least try to compen- 
sate for it. The vacant corner in CP's 
fourfold table is a very lonely spot. 

E.G. B. 
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Potpourri on How 


to Read 


Homer L. J. Carter and Dorothy 
J. McGinnis 


Effective Reading for College 
Students. (Nila Banton Smith, 
General Editor.) New York: Dryden 
Press, 1957. Pp. x + 354. $3.60. 


Reviewed by Henry P. Smita 


who is Professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and Director of that 
University’s Clinic for Reading and Study 
Skills. He is the author of Psychology in 
Teaching (1954). 


Lye: a popular trend in 
so many fields, now has invaded 
the field of reading improvement. The 
authors suggest that this book may be 
used either for self-help or for regular 
classes where improvement of reading is 
the primary aim. Although the title 
names the college student, the out-of- 
school adult is also recognized as a poten- 
tial user. 

The chapter titles promise a_ broad, 
valuable, and well-organized approach to 
improvement of reading. The plan is to 
put emphasis on comprehension rather 
than on mere rate, and attention is to be 
given to the development of the basic 
skills of work-type reading. 

Unfortunately this promise is not 
achieved in the content of the pages. The 
book is a somewhat unrelated (certainly 
to the help-seeker) combination of diag- 
nostic and instructional materials. A 
maze of professional sounding terms and 
a great deal of Go! Go! Go! pep talk is 
interspersed with lists of professional 
books, lists of tests, self-evaluative check 
lists, and actual practice materials. 

Portions of the material leave the 
reader wondering whether the authors 
are writing for professionally trained col- 
izagues or for persons who desire to im- 
prove their reading skills. For example, 
there are unnecessarily ponderous state- 
ments like: ““Meaning is the resultant of 
visual sensation and the product of ex- 
perience, which is known as mental con- 
tent” (p. 8); “Glandular dysfunction can 
be a causal factor in reading maladjust- 
ment” (p. 30); and “Some individuals 
have a dominant right hand and a domi- 
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nant right eye. These individuals are 
called dextrals”’ (p. 36). 

To a reader seeking help, this book’s 
inventories of physical and psychological 
factors are of doubtful value. Suggestions 
that “if there is reasonable doubt as to 
the significance of these factors in your 
case, it is suggested that you consult a 
physician” (p. 31), and “it may be well 
for you to consult a clinical psychologist 
or psychiatrist”’ (p. 37), remind one of 
the ad-writers admonition, “If pain 
persists, consult your doctor.” 

Certainly a three-page description of 
available standardized reading tests, fol- 
lowed by a statement (p. 50) that “in 
this chapter you have been given an op- 
portunity to evaluate your reading 
ability by means of formal tests,’’ seems 
to be an example of wishful thinking. 

It is not until Chapter IV that some 
ideas truly valuable to the person wno 
desires to improve his reading begin to 
emerge. Here at last the authors become 
specific in showing the reader how he can 
build vocabulary, adjust his speed of 


reading to fit the material to be read, 
read a chapter to best advantage, and 
read critically. Thus the authors escort 
the reader along paths that lead to the 
improvement of his reading. Soon, how- 
ever, they are directing him into diverg- 
ing paths, telling him how to find and 
organize informa.ion and how to speak 
and write. Granted that many of these 
ideas are valuable contributors to an 
over-all picture of study skills; yet they 
falsify the titled promise of the book. 


It seems likely that the authors are 
operating a successful adult-level reading 
service. Over a period of time they have 
developed a variety of ideas, materials, 
and methods which would be of value to 
the teacher of college or adult classes in 
reading and the improvement of study 
or to the layman who wishes to know 
more about the reading processes and 
proper study methods. Unfortunately 
the diverging purposes of the contents 
of this volume result in an apparent dis- 
organization and lack of direction. 


An Economist Turns to 
Motivation for Help 


Klaus Knorr 


The War Potential of Nations. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 


1956. Pp. viii + 310. $5.00. 


Reviewed by HAROLD GUETZKOW 


Dr. Guetzkow has just been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Political Science and Psychology 
in the Graduate School at Northwestern 
University. He will participate in a new 
behaviorally oriented Program of Graduate 
Training and Research in International 
Relations which the Carnegie Foundation 
has just established. He has been at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. See his 
review of Bendix’s Work and Authority in 
Industry (CP, 1957, 2, 15 /.). 


HIS contribution to a theory of war 
fi potential is written by an economist, 
brave enough to be concerned with the 
motivational and administrative com- 
ponents of such potential. A third of the 
book is devoted to these two components. 


They are posed insightfully within the 
larger, most difficult problem of defining 
what potential future wars may require. 
The motivational and administrative 
components then are juxtaposed within 
the limits set by such economic com- 
ponents as the productive resources of a 
country and the flexibility with which it 
can shift from its peace-time product to 
one of war. 

Knorr handles his two chapters on The 
Will to Fight as though the citizen were 
rational, despite his sincere obeisance to 
the irrational and unconscious character- 
istics of motivation. One notes how the 
traditional ‘economic man’ hovers -over 
this proposition: “given equal resources, 
the war potential of nations falls and 
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rises with the capacity of their members 
to forego the satisfaction of wants and 
preferences .. . which detract from max- 
imizing the production of combat power 
from given resources.”’ Yet, when Knorr 
attempts to be more specific, he often 
finds that psychologists have not devel- 
oped needed knowledge—for example, as 
to whether harshness is “more bearable 
than unfairness” in demanding sacrifices 
in civilian consumption. On occasion one 
may note inadequate acquaintance with 
the work of others. For instance, Knorr 
commends the use of an “adroit policy of 
information” in handling administrative 
problems, yet makes no reference to the 
extant codifications of the theories of 
attitude (G. W. Allport, e al.) and of 
persuasion (C. Hovland, et al.) which 
could have been used to develop criteria 
of adroitness. 

In his three chapters on the Adminis- 
trative Capacity for War, Knorr borrows 
from sociology and political science. His 
use of the concept of interest group is 
perhaps his most successful extrapolation 
of contemporary behavioral theory. As a 
social psychologist, I felt chagrined when 
reading these chapters. What part of 
learning theory could Knorr directly use 
to test whether it is “easier to establish 
new administrative bodies designed for 
purposes of war, than to adapt peace time 
bureaucracies,”’ in light of the organiza- 
tional learning and re-learning which 
must be undertaken? Knorr’s heavy re- 
liance upon the concept of administrative 
“judgment” indicates his complete neg- 
lect of current formulations for decision- 
making and problem-solving. 


| ya when Knorr uses the more fo- 
cused and directly relevant studies of 
economists about war, he writes a dis- 
cussion which consists in “identification 
and appraisal of numerous variable con- 
ditions” rather than in the presentation 
of an articulated system of interrelations 
among variables. But his display of the 
components of war potential will be of 
importance to policymakers, especially 
because of its unusual emphasis on non- 
economic factors. Perhaps this book will 
goad and guide social behaviorists to 
provide more usable formulations of 
islands of theory, such as deprivation- 
sacrifice motivation, organizational learn- 


ing, group identification processes, and 
the mechanisms of social control. Knorr 
—and those of his hardy kind—must be 
commended for their mettle in leaving 
their home disciplines. Perhaps their aca- 


demic neighbors will develop more rele- 
vant knowledge and codify it more ade- 
quately, so that such worthy ventures 
into strange territory may be more fruit- 
ful. 


Courses in Administration: What’s 
in Them? 


Charles E. Summer, Jr. 


Factors in Effective Administration. New York: Graduate School of 
Business, Columbia University, 1956. Pp. vii + 286. $3.25. 


Reviewed by Hersert H. Meyer 


Dr. Meyer is a consultant in the Public 
and Employee Relations Research Service 
of the General Electric Company in New 
York City. He used to be with Detroit Edi- 
son and more recently with the Psychologi- 
cal Corporation. Now he is working with 
GE’s problems of human organization, 
motivation, communication, and the like. 


Y surveying and summarizing the 

material covered in 87 courses in 
the field of General Management or Ad- 
ministration, as taught in 20 leading 
universities, the author undertakes to 
identify and define the factors in effective 
administration. These factors, thus iden- 
tified and defined, he organizes under 
three headings: (1) knowledge factors, 
(2) attitude and (3) ability 
factors. 

Summer accumulated his material for 
this book by interviewing deans and pro- 
fessors in business schools with a wide 
variety of general management courses 
at major universities throughout the 
country. The results of the interviews, 
consisting of statements about course 
elements or points of view being taught 
by the interviewees, are abstracted and 
classified under the author’s own topical 
outline. Thus the text comes to consist 
chiefly of a series of fragmented quota- 
tions or re-statements of opinions. The 
author makes no effort to demonstrate a 
relationship between principles taught in 
courses on administration and effective 
administrative behavior. 

Implicit in the discussion is the as- 
sumption that, because certain opinions 
or points of view are being taught, they 
are, ipso facto, proven principles of effect- 


factors, 


ive administration. Unfortunately, the 
great majority of the opinions expressed 
and the “‘principles”’ expounded seem to 
be little more than untested hypotheses. 

This survey report does, indeed, pro- 
vide a comprehensive and useful sum- 
mary of what is being taught and, to 
some extent, the methods being used in 
teaching a great variety of courses in 
general management. Almost all of these 
courses are given in schools of business 
administration and typically have the 
words organization, administration, or 
management in their titles. A fairly large 
number, however, are given by psycholo- 
gists and cover such topics as “human 
relations” 
which are 


and “leadership.” Courses 


slanted toward training in 
any particular function of a business are 
excluded. 

The psychologist planning to teach a 
course in “human relations” or related 
topic should find this book a valuable 
source of ideas. It is doubtful that it 
will be interesting to many business men, 
or stimulating enough to make them 
wade through it in order to realize the 
author’s objective, the answers to the 
question “what factors are involved in 
administrative effectiveness?”’. 

In his foreword the author warns the 
reader that “there is no getting around 
the fact that the result of the study will 
be tough reading in some places.” This 
reviewer's experience attesis ww the 
validity of that statement. Because the 
text consists of a collection of opinions, 
abbreviated summaries of materials cov- 
ered, and theories of many persons, it is 
very difficult to follow. Furthermore, this 
reviewer frequently found himself 
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ensnared in complex semantic tangles that 
occur when the author redefines common 
terms in special ways for his particular 
purpose. Much more readable and inter- 
esting, on the other hand, is the A ppen- 
dix, which presents sample interview 
results—more unified or integrated de- 
scriptions of the objectives, materials 
covered, and methods used in each of 44 
different courses in Administration and 
related fields. 

While this book may serve a useful 
purpose for the instructor who is now 
teaching a course, especially if he is 
organizing a new course related to the 
field of Administration, it contributes 
little to remedy the dearth of experi- 
mentally tested theory in the field of 
management or administration. 


Science and the 
Will Join 
Forces 


J.L. Hirning and Alma L. Hirn- 


ing 


Marriage Adjustment. New York: 
American Book Company, 1956. Pp. 
viii + 456. $5.00. 


Reviewed by MARTIN KASSAN 


who, as Co-Director and therapist in The 
Counseling Service (New York), is in- 
volved in many different ways in marriage 
counseling, work that has engaged his ac- 
tivity for fifteen years. He has been trained 
in psychoanalytic psychotherapy, practises 
psychotherapy with both children and 
adults. 


HIs husband and wife team who are 
"eae and faculty members of 
colleges in the Chicago area have ex- 
tended their sphere of marital cooperation 
by producing this text on marriage ad- 
justment as part of the American So- 
ciology Series. The book is intended 
primarily for undergraduate courses and 
its content is drawn from the authors’ 
many years of teaching and counsel- 
ing experience. 

The authors have dealt, to some de- 
gree, with most of the problems in this 
very complex subject. Appropriate enjoy- 
able cartoons are introduced throughout 
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the text. Suggestions for further explo- 
ration, through thought questions and 
projects that could prove helpful to the 
student, appear at the close of each chap- 
ter, Thus the text can serve as a first in- 
troduction and a springboard for more 
intensive study, 

Even within this framework, however, 
certain serious limitations appear. A ma- 
jor drawback lies in the book’s basically 
rationalistic approach, It purports to be 
written from a psycho-sociological point 
of view, yet scientific dynamic concepts 
are often negated through the repeated 
introduction of arguments involving will 
and effort as the major determinants of 
human behavior. The authors imply that 
a sound intelligent approach can be very 
effective in understanding and controlling 
unconscious motivation. The text con- 
tains such material as “Rules for Con- 
ducting Spats” and informs parents that, 
in the use of reward and punishment in 
“making a child into a-social being,” the 
parents “must be absolutely fair and just 
and at no time arbitrary.” Insofar as the 
authors thus fall into rationalistic and 
voluntaristic thinking, they present con- 
tents which are neither sociologically 
sound nor psychologically valid. 

Two chapters are devoted to methods 
(“sound and unsound”’) of selecting and 
evaluating a mate. The text suggests 
that, “since love will bring the greatest 
happiness in marriage, one should never 
marry a person who is unable to experi- 
ence real love.” Nor should one marry 
“the psychopath, the narcissist, the 
sexual deviant, the drug addict, the alco- 
holic, the insane, the neurotic (major or 
minor), and the person with undue at- 
tachment to his parents.” There are 
many who would say, perhaps cynically, 
that eliminating all these categories 
would leave very few candidates from 
which to choose one’s mate. After this 
discussion, however, the authors’ ac- 
knowledge that “it is almost impossible 
to anyone to consider his own love- 
involvement objectively.” 

The authors lay repeated emphasis on 
the importance of happiness in a marriage. 
This approach places an unrealistic and 
undue burden on the partners and intro- 
duces a Hollywood component into 
marriage. Happiness is ‘a sometime 
thing’ in a marriage. A more realistic 
goal would be to aim at a general feeling 
of contentment, satisfaction, and mean- 


ingfulness in the relationship, with happi- 
ness as an occasional extra. 

Another of the text’s serious flaws lies 
in its limited approach and judgmental 
attitudes in the area of sexual behavior. 
College students of the junior and senior 
level are ready for and need as compre- 
hensive an understanding of themselves 
and their interpersonal relations as can 
be made available to them. Such help 
they are not given through this text. The 
deficiency is clearly exemplified by the 
handling of the material regarding 
petting and premarital sexual behavior. 
The authors quote the Kinsey report 
which found that 92% of the college 
youth engage in elaborate petting. Nev- 
ertheless the authors proceed to advise 
their readers (and the petters) regarding 
the gross disadvantages of petting. No 
statistics are given on the available fig- 
ures for premarital sexual behavior, nor 
the fact that it has been predicted by 
competent authorities that by 1975 an 
equally high percentage of the population 
will have premarital sexual experience. 
One does not help a person to deal with 
an important and conflictual area of his 
behavior by advising him strongly against 
it, or by denying its existence, or by try- 
ing to frighten him with the threat of 
acquiring a venereal disease. 


a maturity is defined as 
“conformity of the emotional life of any 
individual to the norms laid down by the 
group or society to which he belongs.” 
Shades of Erich Fromm and Paul 
Tillich! No recognition is given to the 
fact that just this facade of conformity 
may mask serious emotional problems. 
It is the serious concern of many of our 
twentieth-century thinkers that we are 
in an age of conformity and that the 
identity of the individual is in danger of 
being snuffed out. 

It could be wished that the authors had 
made available to their readers suggested 
reading references which would present 
more diversified points of view. Several 
such volumes are listed but they are 
not identified as such in the appended 
selected bibliography. 
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The Mature View of Maturing 


Sidney L. Pressey and Raymond G. Kuhlen 


Psychological Development Through the Life Span. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. Pp. xxiii + 654. 


Reviewed by Joun F. DASHIELL 


Dr. Dashiell, for twenty-two years the 
Kenan Professor of Psychology at the 
University of North Carolina, is perhaps 
best known for his Fundamentals of 
Objective Psychology (1928) and his 
Fundamentals of General Psychology 
(1937, 1949) and his various editorial and 
administrative activities, including, of 
course, the presidency of the American 
Psychological Association in 1938. His 
research has been exploratory and not 
limited lo any one conventional field, for it 
touches, with animal and human subjects, 
problems of learning, emotion, thinking, 
altitude, drugs, and social groups. 


REVISION and extension of Pressey, 

Janney, and Kuhlen’s 1939 volume 
on Life: A Psychological Survey has 
been awaited with interest by those 
readers who had found certain merits in 
that earlier book. Have those merits 
been apparent in this recent work? One 
such reader, at least, has by no means 
been disappointed. 

Here again is a meaty assembling of 
factual material pulled from a great 
variety and range of sources and pre- 
sented, for the most part, in the forms of 
99 tables and 114 graphs, skillfully re- 
done by authors and publishers to make 
them not only uniform in general 
appearance throughout the book but 
also exceptionally clear and_ easily 
interpreted by the reader. (They should 
prove a mine for the blackboard teacher.) 
The publishers have done a good job, 
too, with type faces, chapter, and 
side headings, paper stock, anc covers. 
This is not another of the growing 
number of picture books, but it is 
handsome. Let us thank the authors, too, 
for listing the titles in their chapter 
bibliographies alphabetically by title, 
not in the order of mention in the text— 
so frustrating for an examiner. 

Pressey aid Kuhlen’s book is not, 
however, a mere atlas of graphs and 


tables: these are embedded in a textual 
presentation that has obviously been 
organized meticulously. The warp of the 
fabric is the genetic or age order of 
development. Starting with infancy and 
following through age by age to 
senescence, growth is mapped in suc- 
cessive chapters on its physical side, then 
its intellectual, its educational, its 
emotional and motivational, its moral- 
religious, its interpersonal-social, its 
familial. The woof in the weave is the 
recognition of individual differences in 
most of the functions and at most of the 
stages, and their exploitation and in- 
terpretation against the background of 
individual history. The factual. rather 
than the systematic-theoretical character 
of the book before us has been pointed 
out; yet the reader finds in the graphic 
or tabular presentations many a basis 
for reinterpretation and for reflection. 

In all treatments of development, 
whether by embryologists, animal be- 
haviorists, child psychologists, or others, 
the antithesis of intrinsic and extrinsic 
factors or controls seems always implied. 
Pressey and Kuhlen do not debate this 
matter, for they seem to be little inter- 
ested in theories for systematic theories’ 
sake; but it is clear that their facts point 
both ways. To them the constitutional 
bases for any sort of human development 
are primary, and these bases include 
the potential of organic energy and the 
underlying plasticity that allows for 
reshaping. It is here that individual 
differences are repeatedly recognized and 
emphasized. But much of the burden of 
the story is that of when and how and 
how much the cultural experiential 
factors become effective. 


g most nearly central theme of 
this book is a sort of longitudinal holism 
(as well as the currently well-accepted 
cross-sectional holism), a life-span, 


L. Pressey 


cradle-to-grave perspective. Even where 
the problems of old age are being 
canvassed, the reader is reminded that 
that period of life with its subculture and 
subsociety—the period which needs to be 
rescued from the “inane placidities of the 
Florida trailer camp or the narrow 
evangelism of certain religious groups’’— 
must be seen in its continuity with 
childhood, youth, and maturity. 

In Pressey and Kuhlen’s sympathetic 
but factual study of the aged, 
principle that is emerging in con- 
temporary studies of gerontology is here 
developed further and somewhat re- 
envisaged. As is well known, certain of 
the experimenta] studies of the intel- 
lectual abilities at different ages have 
tended to bring it out that, although on 
many tests, such as those involving speed 
or calling for manipulating new and 
unfamiliar materials, the elders make 
poorer scores, yet, when operating with 
and among familiar tasks depending on 
the use of vocabulary or general infor- 
mation, they do as well as the middle- 
aged and younger. Turning the tables, 
the authors ask: might not “tests of the 
carefulness, broad understanding, and 
socizi perception of the older adults be 
especially useful in measuring the 
‘maturity’ of the younger years and be 
thus far more significant than tests for 
the younger have been in their use with 
older people?” Here and elsewhere the 
authors argue for the construction of 
tests that would be “indigenous” to the 


one 
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older years; and they have gone on to 
show that men and women of the later 
decades will score far higher on such 
tests than do those of the early twenties, 
and decidedly more than do those of the 
late teens, After all, what is the meaning 
of “ability”? That question comes as 
near to being a challenge as does any in 
this unpolemical yet thought-evoking 
book. 

Among the arresting points in this work 
are certain reflections on education and 
its role in the lifelong development of 
the individual. It is suggested—argued is 
hardly the word—that college and pro- 
fessional training should be available to 
younger students, and the whole edu- 
accelerated 
(especially for the abler) at the same time 
that it 
contmuous on 


cative process should be 
is made in some manner more 
through the 
maturity and later. 


Scattered through the chapters there 


years of 


are such queries as: Do the biological 
their primary 
motivation in the ad- 
vanced years? Is the dichotomy of work 
versus play especially 
What are. the 


upon people 


drives resume earlier 


importance for 


false in those 
actual effects 
of the ready- 
made fantasies stimulated by TV and 
other media? The age-trends 
toward conservatism: what are possible 


years? 


at all ages 


mass 


Raymonp G. KuHLEN 


remedies? The age-changes in marital 
adjustment are highly multiple and 
complex: how may that relationship be 
kept optimal? And finally the all- 
pervading question: can one hope to 
approximate Browning’s wishful insight? 


“Grow old along with me. 

The best is yet to be: 

The last of life for which the first 
was made.” 


More Culture than Personality 


Douglas G. Haring (Ed.) 


Personal Character and Cultural Milieu. (3rd ed.) Syracuse, N. Y.: 


Syracuse University Press, 1956. Pp. xi + 834. $7.50. 


Reviewed by DANIEL J. LEVINSON 


Dr. Levinson is Director of the Center for 
Sociopsychological Research of the Massa- 


chusetts Mental Health Center and the 


Harvard Medical School and a co-author of 


The Authoritarian Personality (/950). 
He says he is a marginal psychologist trying 
to find his way in the swampy borderland 
between the psychological and social sci- 
ences, a borderland which he is convinced 
ought to be more densely populated than it 
is at present. 


- this volume, Haring has expanded 
and brought up to date his well-known 
collection of readings on culture and per- 
sonality. The previous (second) edition, 
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published in 1949, has been one of the 
primary sourcebooks in this field. The 
present edition contains almost all of the 
selections in the earlier edition. To these 
have been added 16 new items, as well as 
a remarkably inclusive bibliography of 
some 1800 references. 

One of the most stimulating contribu- 
tions is also one of the earliest. It is an 
account of how an anthropologist works 
in the field and was written by Malin- 
owski in 1922. Malinowski’s formulation 
of ethnographic methods and goals would 
benefit many a contemporary anthro- 
pologist (including some of those repre- 


sented in this volume). In demonstrating 
that the analysis of culture is truly a 
sociopsychological matter, Malinowski 
shows that the psychologist has much to 
offer and even more to learn in the study 
of collective social life. This is something 
that ‘old-fashioned’ psychologists like 
Wundt and Freud knew full well, but 
that most ‘modern’ psychologists have 
failed to learn. We are inclined to forget 
that human society is as legitimate and 
as fruitful an arena for psychological re- 
search as the experimental laboratory or 
the clinician’s office. 

Some of the flavor of Malinowski’s 
writing is given in the following lines: 


So, the third commandment of field-work 
runs: Find out the typical ways of thinking 
and feeling, corresponding to the institutions 
and culture of a given community, and 
formulate the results in the most convincing 
manner....To study the _ institutions, 
customs, and codes or to study the behavior 
and mentality without the subjective desire 
of feeling by what these people live, of rea 
lizing the substance of their happiness—is, 
in my opinion, to miss the greatest reward 
which we can hope to obtain from the study 
of man.” 


Ruth Benedict’s classic paper, Anthro- 
pology and the Abnormal, brings back 
memories of the extreme cultural rela- 
tivism of the thirties. Today few would 
agree with her equating of psychopa- 
thology and social deviance, and with her 
assertion that abnormality is simply a 
violation of prevailing cultural norms. 
Still we are hard-pressed and only partly 
successful in our attempts to utilize both 
culture and inner dynamics as coordinate 
frameworks for the understanding of 
psychopathology. Cultural-psychological 
perspectives on the theory and treatment 
of psychopathology are given in other 
valuable papers by Devereux, Hallowell, 
Honigmann, Mead, and Paul. 

Kluckhohn, in The Influence of Psy- 
chiatry on Anthropology in America during 
the Past One Hundred Years, reviews the 
development within anthropology of a 
concern for individual personality and for 
psychological aspects of collective phe- 
nomena. The contributions of many 
authors represented in the volume are 
discussed here. Kluckhohn thus provides 
a conceptual and historical framework 
for the miscellany of individual readings. 
Indeed, his paper might well have been 
used as an introduction to the book. The 
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introductory section as it stands does 
little to organize this amorphous field or 
to delineate its major systematic prob- 
lems. Of the six papers in this section, 
one is a discussion of general anthro- 
pology and five deal largely with tech- 
niques of ethnographic field work. 


A SIMILAR predominance of ‘culture’ 
over ‘character’ is reflected in the selec- 
tions comprising the main body of the 
volume. Most of these have something to 
say about cultural milieu; fewer deal 
with problems of personal character, and 
still fewer focus systematically on the 
fundamental issue: the interrelations of 
personality and culture. Although there 
are interesting papers by the psycho- 
analysts Erikson and Kardiner, and by 
psychologically sophisticated anthropolo- 
gists such as Devereux, DuBois, Hallo- 
well, LaBarre, Mead, Paul, and Sapir, an 
trobalance nevertheless remains, one 
which the editor acknowledges in his 
prefa . when he notes that the volume 
“stresses anthropological data.” How- 
ever, even if this compilation were limited 
to the writings of anthropologists, there 
are many psychologically perceptive 
readings that might have been included. 

It is perhaps more important to ask 
whether this return to anthropological 
provincialism is really necessary. Nowa- 
days anthropologists seem to be recoiling 
from what they have experienced as con- 
taminating contact with their psychia- 
trist-psychologist neighbors. If a book is 
given the title Personal Character and 
Cultural Milieu, one expects that it will 
be designed to oppose rather than to sup- 
port this trend. Surely there are writings 
by nonanthropologists that have _his- 
torical significance and contemporary 
relevance: A section from Freud’s Civili- 
zation and its Discontents. An example of 
Roheim’s far-fetched, fertile thought. 
Something from Dicks’ provocative work 
on German or Russian character. Perhaps 
a selection from Mark of Oppression, 
that neglected book in which Kardiner 
and Ovesey perform one of the few sensi- 
tive interpretations of American Negro 
personality yet attempted. 

A reasonably balanced collection of 
readings in this field has not yet been 
achieved. Nevertheless, the present 
volume contains a great deal that is essen- 
tial reading for anyone concerned with 


man as a social animal; and, whatever its 
omissions, it makes available a _ rich 
sample of an even richer store of ideas. 

One final comment. It is a remarkable 
feature of this book that academic psy- 
chologists are, to the reviewer’s knowl- 
edge, totally unrepresented in it. For 
this the responsibility lies not with the 
editor but with academic psychology. 
Until recently, hardly more than a hand- 
ful of psychologists have contributed in 
any significant way to this field, which 
in principle should occupy a central place 
in social-personality-clinical psychology. 
Let this review close with a question 
that, fortunately or otherwise, there is 
not here space to discuss: Where are the 
psychologists? 


War from the 
Armchair 


Alix Strachey 


The Unconscious Motives of 
War: A_ Psycho-Analytical 
Contribution. New York: Inter- 
national Universities Press, 1957. 
Pp. 283. $5.00. 


Reviewed by ARTHUR GLADSTONE 


who is now a research psychologist with the 
Chestnut Hill Research Institute of Rock- 
ville, Maryland, and who was during its 
Sive-year life editor of the Bulletin of Re- 
search Exchange on the Prevention of 
War. He is now on the board of the Journal 
of Conflict Resolution. He has been at 
Yale and Swarthmore, believes from per- 
sonal experience in the value of psycho- 
analysis, and just now is especially con- 
cerned with schizophrenia. 


M“ of this book is devoted to an 
introductory exposition of the 
classical psychoanalytic theory of per- 
sonality development and _ individual 
functioning. The author is obviously very 
much at home with the theory, as we 
might expect from the fact that she has 
translated works of such psychoanalytic 
personages as Freud, Abraham, and 
Klein. The exposition is clear and well 
organized and is completely uncontami 
nated by any shred of evidence. Not even 
the briefest of case histories is included. 


The psychoanalytic method of investiga- 
tion is not described until the end of the 
book. The reader is apparently expected 
to take the theory on faith without at- 
tempting to evaluate it for himself. 

The later sections of the book, dealing 
with group psychology and the problem 
of war, are relatively brief. Here again, 
no evidence is presented and there is not 
even any discussion of a specific war or 
international dispute. The presentation 
has a curiously abstract unreal 
quality, like the writing of a sophomore 
discussing something he has read about 
but never experienced directly. Freud's 
theorizing about group psychology is 
clearly presented, but there seems little 
reason to prefer this version to his own 
book, Group Psychology and the Analysis 
of the Ego. 

The suggestions for dealing with the 
problem of war are disappointing. The 
prinzipal ones are that influential people 
should be analyzed and that psycho- 
analytic knowledge should be 
diffused. Other recommendations are “‘to 
foster democratic government in every 
country” and to face mankind “with the 
horrors of the new weapons and with the 
prospect of extermination.” 

The fatal inconsistency of the book 
lies in its failure to make use of the 
method of investigation which it praises 
and advocates. Selected data from psy- 
choanalytic cases might cast some light 
on factors affecting attitudes and actions 
in situations of international conflict. An 
investigation of whether psychoanalytic 
treatment affects the client’s thinking 
about international problems would be 
quite interesting. (Psychoanalytic theory 
might also provide hypotheses for a great 
variety of other observational or experi- 
mental investigations.) Freud and other 
analysts have emphasized again and 
again the necessity for long and careful 
observation 


and 


widely 


in seeking to understand 
psychological processes. Theorizing is not 
magical; adequate empirical data are 
necessary, both for testing a theory and 
for applying it to specific situations. 

A scientist worthy of the name . . . experi- 
ences in his work the same impression as an 
artist; his pleasure is as great and of the same 


nature. 
Henri Porcart 
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FILMS 


By Manor, Film Editor 


Selye on Stress 


Stress 


National Film Board of Canada. 16-mm., 
motion picture film, black and white, 
sound, 11 min., 1957. Available through 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film De- 
partment, 330 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. $60.00. 


The work of Hans Selye on stress is 
known through his various publications. 
The concept of stress and the resulting 
general adaptation syndrome as a bio- 
logical response mechanism represent a 
new medical perspective on illness with 
particular psychological significance. This 
biological defense mechanism represents a 
nonspecific response that can be an- 
alyzed into three stages: (1) alarm 
reaction, (2) stage of resistance, and 
(3) exhaustion. The general adaptation 
syndrome also has. characteristic cor- 
relative biochemical and organic mani- 
festations. 

The film Stress introduces Hans Selye’s 
theory with short descriptions of his 
work on hormones that mark the be- 
ginnings of this new approach to the 
problem of stress and its biological 
aspects. 

It shows Hans Selye lecturing to his 
classes, working in his laboratory, and 
presenting some of the results of his work. 

The film is supplemented with ani- 
mation that illustrates the effect of the 
pituitary and adrenal hormones as well 
as the importance of hormone balance 
within the body. Stress is defined as “a 
general alarm reaction through the 
pituitary and adrenal glands which is 
set off by an attack on the body through 
disease, injury, or emotional tension.” 
More technically, “Stress is the state 
manifested by a specific syndrome which 
consists of all the nonspecifically induced 
changes within a biologic system.” 

The film could be used as an intro- 
duction to the theory of stress as formu- 
lated by its author. The usefulness of the 
film should be increased by the reading 
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of Hans Selye, The Stress of Life, 
McGraw-Hill, 1956. 

The film could also be used as a 
pictorial preface to the study of stress. 


Youth Problems 
Boy with a Knife 


Community Chest of Los Angeles, sponsor. 
16-mm., black and white, sound, 19 min., 
1956. Available for sale through Inter- 
national Film Bureau, 57 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. $95.00. Prints 
for rental, available without charge from 
State Health Department and Public 
Libraries. 


The roots of delinquent behavior in 
young people can be traced to char- 
acteristic home conditions, misunder- 
standings of the needs of the child, and a 
variety of other individual and en- 
vironmental factors. 

The problem for society is to discover 
these basic conditions, correct them, 
and provide for an appropriate under- 
standing of different behavioral patterns 
that are symptomatic of unsolved con- 
flictual situations. 

Incipient delinquent behavior can be 
seen in terms of adjustment difficulties 
within the home, participation in gang 
activities, and various attempts at 
isolation from acceptable social inter- 
action into independently structured 
groups that operate outside of legitimate 
channels of society. 

Adequate social functioning of the 
youth presupposes appropriate home 
environment, sympathetic understanding 
of their needs, and participation in the 
life of society at a level compatible with 
good order and decency. Many of the 
deviations from acceptable behavior 
patterns can be traced to specific con- 
ditions in the life of the youth and in some 
cases require rehabilitation work. 

The home, the school, the church, 
the neighborhood, and other social and 
cultural agencies are all involved in 
providing appropriate conditions for 
the healthful development of the young 


Hans SELYE in his Laboratory 
(From the film Siress, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Text-Film Department, 
New York, N. Y.) 


people. This requires an awareness of the 
youth problems and especially intelligent 
responsibility on the part of society at 
all levels of contact with youth. 

Boy with a Knife, presents a youth 
participating in the activities of a gang 
insulated from society by social and 
psychological barriers. 

The gang provides an outlet for activi- 
ties that are unacceptable to the social 
environment. The boy presented in the 
film has an inadequate home life. The 
father shows submission to his second 
wife with complete disregard of the 
needs of the child. 

The boy’s position in the family is 
inferior; his father has not understood 
his attachment to him, the stepbrother 
is pampered, and the stepmother denies 
the legitimate needs of the older boy. 
All of these conditions result in a con- 
flict within the boy who not only finds 
an outlet in the gang but also shows 
strong aggressive attitudes with use of a 
knife. 

The rehabilitation of the boy requires 
the cooperation and understanding of 
the father, as well as some contact with 
the gang. 

The film presents a social worker and 
his approaches in dealing with the gang. 
He has to gain acceptance in the gang 
and the confidence of its leader, achieving 
a reorientation of the aims of the group 
toward acceptable social goals. 
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Through an attitude of understanding, 
respect for the individuality of the 
members of the gang, patient work, and 
the cooperation of the father he succeeds 
in his efforts at rehabilitation. 

The film presents dramatically char- 
acteristic aspects of the needs of the 
youth, and various methods of approach 
in handling problems of social rehabilita- 
tion. 

The story of the film and its dramatic 
aspects succeeds in presenting clearly 
enough causal relationships between 
social and individual factors, and their 
impact on the behavior of young people. 

The need for understanding of the 
condition of the youth, the responsibility 
of the home, and the function of various 
social agencies and especially of the 
social worker are emphasized. 

The film could be profitably used with 
lay audiences, PTA groups, or classes in 
social adjustment. The nature of the 
presentation should allow for analysis 
and discussion of basic problems of 
adolescence and pre-adolescence. With 
appropriate leadership the film could 
be used as a case study in the area of 
personality development. The film, 
according to the producer, is a “re-enact- 
ment of a case story from the files of a 
Los Angeles Youth Agency.” Whether 
used as a case study or as a simple means 
for creating appropriate awareness of 
youth’s problems, the film is adequate 
as an educational tool for parents and 
lay audiences in general. 


Problems of Adolescence 


Kid Brother 


Irving Jacoby, writer. Directed by Alexander 
Hammid. Sponsored by the State agencies 
for Health, Mental Health and Alco- 
holism of New Jersey, Michigan, Con- 
necticut, New York, and Maine. Pro- 
fessional consultants: M. Ralph Kaufman, 
Raymond McCarthy, William J. Harris, 
and Ralph W. Daniel. 16-mm., black and 
white, sound, 25 min., 1956. Available 
through The Mental Health Film Board, 
166 East 38th St., New York, $145.00. 


Adolescence as a developmental stage 
presents characteristic 
adjustment. 


problems 
The adolescent faces a 
variety of problems resulting from the 
processes of growth and development, 
on the one hand, and from the social 
and cultural expectations, on the other. 


These problems concern the transition 
from family attachment to independent 
social orientation, the choice of appropri- 
ate emotional outlets, the need for bal- 
anced relations with the opposite sex, 
and the acquiring of a system of values 
for social interaction. 

The adolescent has to go through a 
complex process of emotional and social 
maturation that presupposes the acqui- 
sition of new patterns of behavior and 
understanding in line with social and 
cultural demands imposed by environ- 
mental conditions. He must learn to 
take his cues from the immediate en- 
vironment and develop individual re- 
sponses that allow for interaction that is 
conducive to self-realization. 

The understanding of the needs of the 
adolescent should help avoid the creation 
of conflicts that might result in diffi- 
culties for the adolescent himself and for 
his social environment. As the problems 
of the adolescent are mainly a result of 
environmental conditions, their solution 
depends as much on the adolescent 
capabilities as on the understanding of 
those that make his immediate world. 

Different means for the development 
of this understanding are being used. 
Specialized literature on problems of 
adolescence are easily available to the 
high-school student, his parents and 
teachers; informal and formal study 
groups for parents and teachers are being 
organized; special courses on personality 
development, mental health, and psy- 
chology of adjustment are also available. 
To supplement these approaches to the 
understanding of the adolescent and 
provide a more yivid picture of the 
problems involved special 16-mm. edu- 
cational films and TV programs have 
been produced. 

Kid Brother is one such film. It drama- 
tizes the plight of an adolescent boy as 
resulting from his attachment to his 
older brother, who shows almost com- 
plete misunderstanding of the situation. 
The older brother is getting married 
and disregards or fails to see the effects 
of his attitude on his younger brother. 
The resulting conflict leads to a variety 
of behavioral difficulties, including drink- 
ing. 

The film indicates a clear relationship 
between inadequate behavior and the 
emotional problems attendant on the 
misunderstanding of relations between 


brothers. It does not propose clear-cut 
solutions. They are left for the audience 
to discuss and discover. 

The elements of conflict are clearly 
presented and the contributing factors 
suggested, so that the viewer is stimulated 
to consider and analyze the conditions 
that have created the problem. 

As a discussion-type film, Kid Brother 
could be used with teen-agers as a means 
for a detailed analysis of adolescent 
problems as determined by immediate 
environmental conditions. The film is 
also a good means for promoting discus- 
sion and creating an appropriate aware- 
ness of the problem of adjustment. 
It could be used with lay audiences and 
also with groups especially interested in a 
better understanding of adolescence. 


Films and Other 
Materials 


Birp Nests 


Bird Homes. 16-mm., black and white, or 
color, sound, 11 min., 1956. Austin L. 
Rand, curator of Zoology, Chicago 
National History Museum, collaborator. 
John Walker, production supervisor. 
Produced by Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, Inc. Available through Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Illinois, and other distrib- 
utors. $50.00, color $100.00. 


Various types of nests in different 
locations as well as eggs, hatched baby 
birds and parent bird feeding are shown. 

The film is intended for primary and 
middle grades classes in science and 
language arts. 


SprvaL 


The Spinal Column. Structure and Function 
in Man. 16-mm., black and white, sound, 
11 min., 1956. Karl E. Mason, University 
of Rochester, collaborator. Robert Longini, 
associate producer. Produced by En- 
cyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc. Avail- 
able through Encyclopecia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Illinois, and other distributors. $50.00. 


Through the use of X-ray photography, 
stop-motion photography, and ani- 
mated drawings, the structure and 
function of the spinal column in man are 


described in detail. 
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Brain FuNcTIONS AND BEHAVIOR 


The Brain and Behavior 


16-mm., black and white, sound, 22 min., 
1957. Clifford T. Morgan, collaborator. Avail- 
able through Text-Film Department, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y., $130.00. 


Methods for the study of the brain are 
demonstrated. Pathological cases il- 
lustrating damage to brain areas are 
also shown. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


The Development of Individual Differences 


‘16-mm., black and white, sound, 13 min., 


1957. Anne Anastasi, collaborator. Available 
through Text-Film Department, McGraw 
Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. $75.00. 


Individual differences as a result of 
heredity and environment are presented 
in a developmental perspective. Such 
factors as shared environment, develop- 
mental tasks, and family interaction are 
emphasized. 


Group DIFFERENCES 


Common Fallacies Aboul Group Differences 


16-mm., black and white, sound, 15 min., 
1957. Anne Anastasi, collaborator. Available 
through Text-Film Department, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. $90.00. 


Common fallacies as to race, heredity, 
and group differences are analyzed and 
illustrated. Positive approaches to the 
understanding of group differences are 
also indicated. 

The film is designed for middle-grades 
science classes and nature study groups. 


ANIMAL BEHAVIOR 


Animals at Work in Nature. 16-mm., black 
and white, or color, 10 min., sound, 1956. 
W. J. Hamilton, Jr. Cornell University, 
collaborator. Nicholas Dancy, associate 
producer. Produced by Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films, Inc. Available through 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Illinois, and 
other distributors. $50.00, color $100.00. 


Characteristic types of animal work 
and of their bodily parts used as tools 
are illustrated. Close-ups of various 
animal activities in search for food are 
shown. 
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SoctaL CONSCIENCE 

Beginnings of Conscience. 16-mm., black 
and white, sound, 15 min., 1957. Produced 
in collaboration with Arnold W. Green, 
The Pennsylvania State University. 
Available through Text-Film Department, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd 
St. New York 36, N. Y. 


The film “traces the social forces 
that mold ‘conscience’. 


SOCIAL PROCESSES 
Cooperation, Competition, Conflict. 16-mm., 
black and white, sound, 15 min., 1957. 
Produced in collaboration with Arnold 
W. Green, The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. Available through Text-Film 
Department, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Cooperation, competition, and con- 
flict as basic social processes are il- 
lustrated as they operate in the func- 
tioning of society. 


SociaL CLASSES 


Social Class in America. 16-mm., black and 
white, sound, 15 min., 1957. Produced 
in collaboration with Arnold W. Green, 
The Pennsylvania State University. 
Available through Text-Film Department, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 


By the presentation, of three boys 
from three different classes, “‘the factors 
that determine social class in the United 
States” are analyzed and _ illustrated. 


FAMILY CHANGES | 


Our Changing American Family. 16-mm., 
black and white, sound, 20 min., 1957. 
Produced in collaboration with Arnold 
W. Green, The Pennsylvania State 
University. Available through Text- 
Film Department, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 West 42nd St., New York 36,N. Y. 


Various changes of family life in 
America in the last seventy years are 
illustrated. 


The youth gets together his materials to 
build a bridge to the moon, or, perchance, a 
palace or temple on earth, and, at length, the 
middle-aged man concludes to build a wood- 
shed with them. 

—Henry Davin THoREAU 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


This journal will now be pub- 
lished by the American Psy- 
chological Association. In 1958 
it will become a bimonthly; 
issues will appear in February, 
April, June, August, October, 
and December. 


All back issues and subscriptions 
up to and including the May 1957 
issue are the property of Warwick 
and York, Inc., 10 East Centre 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


Subscription $8.00 Single 
Foreign, $8.50 Copies, $1.50 


Address new subscriptions 
and 
renewals to: 


AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
Publications Office 


1333 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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ON THE OTHER HAND... 


PSYCHOTHERAPY AND CULTURE CONFLICT 


In reviewing my Psychotherapy and Culture 
Conflict (CP, May 1957, 2, 138f.), Dr. 
Daniel Miller raises three basic “problems.” 
One is that “the author seldom mentions 
such concepts as defense mechanisms and 
moral standards.”’ In view of the fact that I 
took special and systematic account of these 
very aspects of personality throughout the 
volume, such a statement seems extra 
ordinary. Relevant discussions of this point 
appear in every major section, as on pp. 
94-98 (social class), 142-147 
215-216 (Italian), 226-228 
(Indian), 253-255 (Jew). 

A second “problem” is my citing “dubious 
material without discussing its questionable 
validity.”” Referring to my discussion of 
Abel’s and Hsu’s Rorschach study of Chinese 
students in the U.S., he comments, “She 
accepts Rorschach findings concerning 
differences between American- and Chinese- 
born students...without questioning the 
validity of the diagnostic signs for these 
variables, or considering the fact that the 
same response to a projective test may have 
different meanings when given by subjects 
from different ethnic backgrounds.’’ Aside 
from the fact that Abel’s and Hsu’s interpre- 
tations were not based on Rorschach di- 
agnostic “‘signs”’ at all, but on content, it is 
difficult to understand how the reviewer 
could have overlooked my discussion of 
precisely the point concerning the dangers 
of transcultural application of projective 
techniques. (The general formula «appears 
on pp. 6ff., and specific “cases” follow 
throughout the volume.) 

As for the third “problem,” viz., that 
“the author does not apply the information 
about cultural differences to a sufficient 
number of therapeutic problems to help the 
clinician,” it is certainly true that the more 
we can get “down to cases” literally, the 
more help we can offer the clinician. It was 
for this reason that I invited a psychiatrist, 
Dr. Judd Marmor, to contribute live case 
material. Of this addition, however, the 
reviewer has taken only passing note. 

One of the criticisms that puzzled me 
most concerned my implications for therapy 
with Negro patients. Since the essence of 
my thought emphasized the need for better 
communication between therapist and pa- 
tient, it is not clear what the reviewer could 
have had in mind when he said, “It would 
indeed be unfortunate if any clinician were 


(Negro) 
(Nisei), 237 


to approach his Negro patients primarily 
in terms of the evidence provided in this 
publication.”” Would it be “unfortunate” 
for a therapist to have a better understanding 
of the cultural stress under which the Negro 
is still operating, or of his unfavorable 
reactive defenses, in order to help him de 
velop more adequate means of coping with 
the social realities he faces? 

On my treatment of sex differences, Dr. 
Miller has this to say: “So extreme is Dr. 
Seward’s cultural relativism that she rejects 
theories which attempt to account for some 
of the differences in the personalities of men 
and women in terms of their biological struc- 
tures.” How can this remark be reconciled 
with my statement “that biology is an 
important determinant of certain sex difier- 
ences in interest is strongly suggested 
by...’ (p. 185)? Or again in my summary 
of the recent literature on sex differences, 
“The results of these studies strongly suggest 
that anatomy, although it may not be 
‘destiny,’ at least plays an important part 
in setting the initial direction of male and 
female interest” (p. 185)? 

Throughout the review, there runs the 
implication that the book is without any 
theoretical framework to hold in check the 
author’s “extreme cultural relativism.” 
What surprised me about this criticism was 
Dr. Miller’s failure to pick up my biosocial 
bias and criticize me for that! This approach 
is brought out repeatedly: in my discussion 
of Sullivan (p. 63), of Kardiner (p. 68), of 
biosocial integration under social class 
(pp. 73f.), and in my own notions of “cre- 
ative conflict” where I propose a super- 
cultural criterion for cultural health (pp. 
15-23). 

GEORGENE SEWARD 
University of Southern California 


CHRISTIANITY AND SEX 


Let me write a note of protest—even 
though a year has elapsed since its publi- 
cation—about Professor Bertocci’s review 
of Sex im Christianity and Psychoanalysis. 
My prompting comes from the editor’s 
challenge to name a book that should have 
got a double review and didn’t; I think Cole’s 
Sex in Christianity and Psychoanalysis is 
such a book. It should have had another 
review, I believe, because the one it got 
did not give it a fair break. 

To make my point I must sketch what 
Cole’s book is about. First, it is a summary 


of the Christian and the psychoanalytic 
views sexual morality. The part on 
Christian theology is good enough to merit 
the comment from Ursula Niebuhr (wife 
of Reinhold Niebuhr, and professor of 
religion at Barnard College): “This reading 
of the Hebrew attitude as opposed to the 
Hellenistic is generally borne out by the 
evidence of the literature.” As the quotation 
indicates, Cole contrasts the 
Biblical tradition, which he describes as 
“naturalistic,” with the dualistic philosophy 
stemming from oriental mystery cults. And 
the section on psychoanalysis was judged by 
William F. Murphy, the Boston psycho 
analyst, to be “a fair and well presented 
summary of the psychoanalytic position in 
regard to sexuality.” The present 
heartily Murphy's 

Second equally important 
compares Christian Biblical 


on 


Hebraic- 


writer 
endorses evaluation. 
Cole 


(not 


and 


views 


analytic views, finding on most points funda- 
mental agreement between them. The 
Biblical view, Cole says, is that sex is natural, 
a gift of God to man. Sex is not wicked in 
itself, not an animal appetite to be countered 
and subdued by ‘higher’ parts of the per- 
sonality. Of course, not every expression of 
the sexual motive is deemed good. Judgment 
concerning what kinds of sexual behavior 
are good should rely on the standard, “Does 
it conform to the law of not on 
legalistic moral standards. In other words, 
one should ask not what the outward act is 
but what the inward motive is. 


love?” 


It pains me to see a book that deals in so 
profound with important issues 
brushed aside on technicalities. For example, 
Bertocci complained that Cole is too hard 
on Plato, that occasionally Plato had a good 
word for sex. To my mind it hardly matters 
whether Cole noticed the one good word 


a way 


Plato had for sex; such an omission would 
not affect the main concern of the book 
with evaluating the Christian view of sex, 
the psychoanalytic view, and their relation 
ship. 

On this fundamental Bertocci's 
stand is essentially this: Christianity says 
sex is all right in its place; psychoananlysis 
says sex tension should be reduced regardless 
of the consequences. Cole argues as follows: 
Christianity says sex is good, a gift from 
God to man; psychoanalysis, too, thinks that 
sex is quite a bit better than “all right in 
its place.” And, according to Cole, Christi- 
anity and psychoanalysis agree that sexual 
behavior has to be understood and evaluated 
in the context of all of the individual's 
relationships to other people. On both counts 
I think that Cole is right and Bertocci 
wrong. 

I think it ought to be said, therefore, that 
Cole's book is a good one—a powerful one. 


issue, 
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It makes a searching analysis of sexual 
morality. It is undoubtedly not the last 
word on the subject, but it is a good first 
word. People ought to be encouraged to 
buy and to read this book. 
FRANK AULD, JR. 
Yale University 


TREATING DRUG ADDICTION 


Within recent years the problem of ad 
diction, particularly the problem of narcotic 
addiction, has begun to receive the attention 
which it warrants. In 1935 the Federal 
hospital in Lexington, Kentucky, was 
established. This hospital treats Federal 
prisoners who are narcotic addicts and other 
persons who voluntarily request treatment; 
it has a daily census of over 1000 drug 
addicts, about 20% of them female. 

In 1938 a similar hospital was established 
in Fort Worth, Texas. That hospital has 
close to 400 beds devoted to the care of drug 
addicts. In addition to clinical care, a re- 
search center for the comprehensive study 
of drug addiction is conducted at the hospital 
in Lexington, Kentucky. Both of these 
hospitals treat a small number of psychiatric 
patients in addiction to the drug addiction 
cases. 

In July 1952 Riverside Hospital was 


ApraMson, H. A. (Ed.). Neuropharmacology. 
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tion. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1957. Pp. x + 137. $3.50. 
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on hysteria. (Trans. from the German 
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established on North Brother Island, in the 
City of New York, for the treatment of young 
drug addicts. At this hospital both male and 
female patients under 21 years of age are 
accepted for examination, care, treatment, 
guidance and rehabilitation. The pioneer 
work with regard to the treatment and study 
of drug addicts had been performed at the 
Federal hospitals, primarily at Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Riverside Hospital, owing to its location 
within a large metropolitan area, from which 
it derives its patients, is able to provide 
certain services which the other two hospitals 
cannot provide. Riverside Hospital can 
interview parents and other relatives, 
conduct an after-care program, participate 
in planning with other community agencies 
for the patient and family, assist in job 
placement, and maintain a continuing treat- 
ment relationship with the patients for 
several years after they leave the hospital. 

To the best of my knowledge these three 
hospitals are the only hospitals which provide 
a psychiatrically oriented treatment program 
for drug addicts. Other hospitals provide 
detoxification and physical rehabilitation 
only. Counselling clinics are conducted in 
Detroit and Chicago. There is need for 
additional treatment facilities. There is also 
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and ed. by James Strachey, in collabora- 
tion with Anna Freud, assisted by 
Atix Strachey and Alan Tyson.) New 
York: Basic Books, 1957. Pp. xxxi + 
335. $5.50. 

Cuant, S. N. F., & E. I. SicNnort. Interpre- 
tive psychology: the nature of human 
activity. Toronto: McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany of Canada, 1957. Pp. x + 277. 

Cocuran, W. G., & GertrupDE M. Cox. 
Experimental designs. (2nd ed.) New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1957. Pp. 
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GALLAGHER, J. J. A comparison of brain- 
injured and non-brain-injured mentally 
retarded children on several psychological 
variables. (Monographs of the Society for 
Research in Child Development, Inc., 
Vol. XXII, Serial No. 65, No. 2.) 
Lafayette, Ind.: Child Development 
Publications, Purdue University, 1957. 
Pp. 79. 

Geacn, Peter. Mental acts: their content 
and their objects. New York: Humanities 
Press, 1957. Pp. x + 136. $2.50. 

Hamtyn, D. W. The psychology of perception: 
a philosophical examination of Gestalt 
theory and derivative theories of per- 
ception. New York: Humanities Press, 
1957. Pp. vii + 120. $2.50. 


need for more experienced therapists. 
RaFAEL M. Gamso, M.D. 
Medical Superintendent 
Riverside Hospital 
(1t is important that the public know about 
the few hospitals that specialize in the treatment 
of drug addiction. Dr. Gamso thought that 
CP’s statement (April 1957, 2, 113) about 
Dr. Hill at the Lexington Hospital suggested 
that there were no other hospitals where adequate 
treatment of addiction can be had, whereas 
there are two others. CP is therefore glad to 
print this information which he sends in.) 


PLEASURE AND PAYNE 


By all means continue present editorial 
policies. CP can be scholarly without being 
musty, and accurate without being dead-pan. 
And so far it has been both without being 
either. 

One thing more. Why do psychologists, 
when they sit down at their typewriters, 
leave their sense of humor standing in the hall 
like an errant student? Maybe CP could get 
behind a movement to have an annual Psyche 
Award, Our literature would be pretty drab 
if it were not for the Sanfords and the Barrons 
and their like—in CP and out. 

DonaLp E. PAYNE 
New York City 


Hutt, M. L., & R. G. Gipsy. Patterns of 
abnormal vehavior. Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, 1957. Pp. xvi + 452. $6.00. 

KRETSCHMER, ERNstT. Medizinische Psycho- 
logie. Stuttgart: Georg Thieme, 1956. 
Pp. viii + 382. DM 29.60. 

LeMasters, E. E. Modern courtship and 
marriage. New York: Macmillan, 1957. 
Pp. xii + 619. $5.50. 

Linton, RAtpu. Culture and mental disorders. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 
1956. Pp. vii + 139. $4.50. 

Mupetrort, C. F. The family in psycho- 
therapy. New York: Blakiston Division, 
McGraw-Hill, 1957. Pp. ix + 203. $6.50. 

NzvustTAtTtTer, W. L. The mind of the murderer. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 
Pp. viii + 232. $6.00. 

RICKMAN, JouNn. Selected contributions to 
psycho-analysis. (Compiled by W. C. 
M. Scott.) New York: Basic Books, 
1957. Pp. 411. $7.50. 

Ross, Ratpu, & ERNEST VAN DER HAac. 
The fabric of society: an introduction to 
the social sciences. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1957. Pp. xv + 777. 

SHNEIDMAN, E. S., & N. L. FARBEROW 
(Eds.). Clues to suicide. New York: 
Blakiston Division, McGraw-Hill, 1957. 
Pp. xii + 227. $5.50. 
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THE CENTURY PSYCHOLOGY SERIES 


outstanding new titles 


VERBAL BEHAVIOR Jy B. F. Skinner 


This definitive volume offers a systematic formulation 
of verbal behavior closely tied in with earlier and current 
functional analyses of behavior in general. It sketches 
the topography of verbal behavior in relation to its con- 
trolling variables; discusses some consequences of verbal 
behavior in the act of composition; and considers the 
activities involved in the production of behavior. To be 
published in November. 


SCHEDULES OF REINFORCEMENT 
by C. B. Ferster and B. F. Skinner 


This long-awaited book is the report of an intensive five 
year research program at Harvard University. It is the 
first complete survey of types of schedules of reinforce- 
ment. Invaluable to the field of learning theory, the book 
will also be necessary for those using the technique of 
operant conditioning in applied fields. Just published. 


TECHNIQUES OF ATTITUDE SCALE CONSTRUCTION 


by Allen L. Edwards 


‘Fills an important gap by bringing together results of 
important researches in the area of attitudes test con- 
struction. ”’ 


—Charles O. N. oiile University of Nebraska 
‘‘A valuable addition to library of psychologists inter- 
ested in attitude measurements. 
—M. Ray Loree, Louisiana State University 
256 pages. $4.00. 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32 Street 
New York 1, N.Y. 
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ARE THERE GAPS IN YOUR 
FILES OF APA JOURNALS 


— 


THEN HEAR THIS... 


The American Psychological Association announces a sale during the 
period October 1957 through March 1958. Of the following journals, 
all available issues in the volumes for the years preceding 1951 will 
be offered at a price of only 50¢ (foreign, 60¢) per issue: 


American Psychologist 

Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychology 

Journal of Applied Psychology 

Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychol- 
ogy (1947-1950 only) 

Journal of Consulting Psychology 

Journal of Experimental Psychology 

Psychological Abstracts 

Psychological Bulletin 

Psychological Index (a few complete volumes, 
some shopworn) 

Psychological Monographs 

Psychological Review 


Not ail issues in all volumes are available. But—ORDER NOW before more 
back issues go out of print. From our available stock we will complete as much 


of your order as possible at this reduced price and for this limited period. 


Delivery: 6 to 8 weeks . No dealer or quantity discounts 


After this sale, for the years preceding 1948, journals will be available only 
on microfilm and microcard. 


Order from: 


American Psychological Association 
Department BB, 1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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